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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


To express as far as possible within the limits of an elemen- 
tary manual, the present state of chemical science, and the relations of the 
science to its practical applications, is the object and intention of STORER 
& LINDSAY’S ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, just 
published, It is a revision and rewriting of Professor W. R. Nichol’s ab- 
ridgment of Elliot & Storer’s Manual. By the experimental and inductive 
method, students are made acquainted, through their own perceptive 
faculties, with the main facts and principles of Chemistry, by a process not 
unlike that by which these facts and principles were first established. The 
directions given are sufficient to enable the student to make the experiments 
himself ; cuts and diagrams are introduced wherever necessary, and im an 
Appendix is instruction on chemical manipulation. Price, $1.20. 


Prof. Samuel Thurber, master of Girls’ School, Boston, Mass., 
and Chairman of the English Conference of the Committee of Ten, 
writes to Mr. George P. Butler, as follows: ‘‘ Your School English seems 
to me a most admirable piece of work, I have observed that teachers of 
English generally like to use such a book in their teaching ; hence I con- 
clude it must be you will find a larger public ready to consider the merits 
of your Manual. Those who examine it will find it suggestive and sound. 
Between the full vogue of rhetorical treatises and their utter disappear- 
ance, is a gulf which such books as yours conveniently bridge.” This 
letter refers to Butler’s School English, just published, 75 cents, Itisa 
Manual for use in connection with the written English work of Secondary 
Schools, by George P, Butler, formerly Master in English in the Lawrence- 
ville School in New Jersey. It is the latest Text-Book on the subject, and 
will interest every teacher of English. 

> 

‘¢ To teach things rather than names”’ jg the aim of Dr. 
J. H. Kellogg’s SECOND BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 
just issued. As the title indicates, it is a book for advanced classes, and the 
author has endeavored to bring within the comprehension ot the student im- 
portant facts not generally treated in school physiologies. Prominence is 
also given to the branch of the subject relating to the effects of alcohol, nar- 
cotics, and other stimulants on the human system. Colored charts and wood 
cuts help to elucidate the text. Dr. Kellogg’s series consists of FIRST 
BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 40 cents, and SECOND 
BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 8o cents. 

> 

The method of presentation pursued in Doctor W. J. Milne’s 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA is the same as that which is exemplified in 
his Arithmetics, and which has proved not only pedagogically correct but 
has also met with general and enthusiastic approval. Milne’s Elements of 
Algebra, just published, 60 cents. 


Hamilton County, Tenn.., including the City of Chattanooga, 
has just adopted Milne’s ARITHMETICS and Conklin's GRAMMARS for 
exclusive use—another indication of the popularity of these successful texts 

> 


The Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary 


School Studies, pronounced by U. S. Commissioner Harris the most 
important educational document ever issued in this country, is published by 
the American Book Company for the benefit of the National Educational 
Association. It is supplied, postpaid, at the nominal price of 30 cents. 


aa) 

Peck & Arrowsmith’s Roman Life jn Latin prose and 
erse aims to give in the form of .a collection of characteristic extracts from 
varied sources, a representative survey of Latin letters, for the use of those 
who cannot devote a longer course to the study. The selections are made 
solely on the basis of their-intrinsic interest and their relation to Roman life, 
and range from the popular songs, which antedate written literature, to the 
Christian Hymns of the third century. To each selection is prefixed a con- 
cise account of the author, when known, and his works, with a brief working 
bibliography. For convenience in sight reading the text is provided with a 
translation of the more difficult words, and followed by a fuller commentary 
on special points of interest. Several of the selections have never before 

been published with an English commentary. 


A new aspect js given to the study of Botany in Oliver R, Willis’s 
PRACTICAL FLORA, $1.50. It shows the economic features of the 
vegetable kingdom, and its relations to our everyday life. Food producing 
vegetation and plants that yield articles of use or consumption are described 
and classified, and to each is appended its history, geography, and other in- 
formation of economic and commercial interest. It is cordially recommended 
by Profs. W. G, Farlow, Harvard; Byron D. Halsted, Rutgers; Geo. 
McCloskie, Princeton; Albert P. Brigham, Colgate; and other leading 
botanists. 


o> 

‘‘ Pupils should be helped to help themselves ”’ may 
be said to be the keynote of Metcalf's ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
COMMON SCHOOLS, 60 cents, just published. In this book pupils are 
led, first, in the light of their own experience to study the simple facts of 
language and then to investigate the more difficult matters of construction 
and inflection until they arrive at the general laws which govern its struc 
ture. The authors of this excellent text-book are Robert C. Metcalf, Super- 
visor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and Thomas Metcalf, of the Illinois State 
Normal School, 


> 
Small & Vincent’s Introduction to the Study of 


Society, $; x0, is noteworthy as the initial volume of its kind published in 
this country, It deals with the fundamental facts of Society, and 1s intend- 
ed to furnish a basis for preliminary instruction in Sociology in American 
institutions of higher education. 


> 
Eclectic English Classics steadily increase in popularity, due 
to the high literary quality of the books selected, careful editing, judicious 
helpful notes, pleasing appearance, and low prices. Fourteen volumes are 
now ready and nearly as many more are announced as forthcoming 


The New York Times gays of GUERBER’S MYTHS O} 
GREECE AND ROME, $1.50. ‘ We recall no recent work in this field 
more interesting, or which without being pretentious, will give the reader 
so quickly and surely a knowledge of classical mythology.” 


> 

The New York State Board of Examiners jecentiy pre- 
scribed three books upon which all candidates for Teachers’ Certificates 
must pass examination, Two of these books are ‘‘ Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching,” $1.00, and ‘‘ White’s School Management,” $1.00, 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching, author's copyright edition, with 
notes by Prof. W. H. Payne, University of Michigan, biographical sketch, 
topical index, handsomely printed on fine paper, is published by the 
American Book Company, as is also White's School Management, by Dr. 
Emerson E. White. The latter book has been pronounced by United 
States Commissioner Harris one of the most useful and practical books 
that has been written on the management of schools. The publishers 
will send either or both books to any address, prepaid, on receipt of prices. 


The first Copy Books to teach a systematic course of Book- 
keeping are Number 9 (Single Entry) and Number 11 (Double Entry) of 
the new SPENCERIAN BUSINESS COPY BOOKS, Of the same 
series, Number 8 presents Miscellaneous Business Forms, and Number 10, 
Connected Business Forms, Price, 96 cents per dozen. 


> 
With strong credentials from Europe Vertical Writing seeks 
recognition here, Its progress, however, has been retarded by the uncouth, 
clumsily formed copies heretofore offered. THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
OF VERTICAL WRITING, just issued, is the first to present graceful, 
pleasing, finely executed vertical script forms, providing for teaching the 
system under the most favorable conditions. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid, 


aa) 

The newest text-book (0; primary instruction in the language 
is MAXWELL’S FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH, qocents. Through the 
study of simple, interesting sentences, young pupils are trained almost un- 
consciously to express their thoughts clearly and accurately, . With his In- 
troductory Lessons, 40 cents, it forms the latest two book series in English 
grammar for common schools, His Advanced Lessons, 60 cents 


is for 
higher grammar grades and high schools, 





The books mentioned in these notes are all published by the American Book Company. 
the most popular and reliable text-books for all grades of public and private schools. 
Special terms for first supplies. 


beng sent prepaid on receipt of list prices. 


They have the largest number and greatest variety 
They make no charge for delivery—any of their book 


Catalogues, circulars, and Bulletin of New Books, free 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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There’s no choice in Geographies 
Frye’s Primary takes the lead 


FRYE’S 
PRIMARY (GEOGRAPHY. 


For Introduction, 60 cents. 








The first forward step in twenty years. 
An end of the treadmill. 
No revolution except in results. 


The best methods made available. 
More geography and less drudgery. 
Nothing one-sided, impractical, or notional. 


The work of an expert in teaching geography. The child made master of the subject. 


Sure to stand the test of the schoolroom. 


No more time wasted over useless details. 





WHAT THREE EMINENT EDUCATORS SAY OF IT. 


“I am not only pleased with the plan of the work 
and its execution, but I have submitted it to another 
test in that I handed it to a young lad of twelve to see 
in how far it would interest him, and be comprehended 
by him. The test has been entirely satisfactory. He 
did not lay it down until he had gone through it carefully 
from one end to the other.”—Mark W. HARRINGTON, 
Chief of U. S. Weather Bureau, Dep't of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Tt seems to me to be the best book of its kind that 
has ever come under my notice. The method of treat- 
ing the subject as well as the truthfulness and vivid- 
ness with which the various topics are presented, and 
the beauty and faithfulness of the illustrations make it 
an admirable beginning for the study of modern geo- 
graphy.”—IsraeL C. RusseEL_, Professor of Geology, 


Published in 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 





“It is a very great advance in the right direction. | 
welcome it as a forerunner of coming good things in 
geographical text-books and geographical teaching, 
following in the wake of the recent revolution in geo- 
graphic investigation.”—T. C. CHAMBERLIN, Professor 
of Geology, University of Chicago, Zl. 





“* Marvellously beautiful and fascinating.” —FRANK A. 
Hit, Sec’y Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

“It is the best book of the kind I have ever seen’ — 
W. E. Rosinson, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 





“Tt meets my ideas most admirably.”—F. F. Murpock, 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


June, 1894. 





IMMEDIATELY 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Providence, R. I.; Detroit, 


ADOPTED BY 
Mich.; Jersey City, Plainfield, New Bruns- 


wick, and Salem County, N. J.; Denver, Col.; Newton; Cambridge and Wakefield, 
Mass.; Lancaster, and Bradford, Pa.; Concord, and Lebanon, N. H.;: State 
Normal Schools at Bridgewater, and Westfield, Mass., and Johnson, 
Vt.; and many other places. 





In Press, FRYE’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 





Descriptive Circulars sent postpaid to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 





NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 
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Three New Books. 


THE COMMON SENSE COPY BOOKS. 


A System of Vertical Penmanship. By Jos—EPpH V. WITHERBEE, Principal of 
Public School, No. 24, Brooklyn, N. Y. In Seven Books, Nos, 1-2-3-4-5-6, 
and Tracing Book, size, 544 x 84¢ inches, Price, per dozen, 85 cents. Sample 
set (except No. 6 which is not yet ready) 40 cents by mail. 

The page is the same length and width as lar note paper and that size has been 
used for two reasons: First, to accustom the pupil, while in school, to the ordinary space 
limitations within which most correspondence is confined; and Second, because the 


narrow page ensures better work on the part of the pupil, inasmuch as the hand performs 
its task more easily when writing in a space limited in width. 


FAIRY TALES FOR LITTE READERS. 


By SARAH J. BURKE, Principal of Girls’ Grammar Department, School No. 4, 
New York. 1r2mo_ Board Covers. Price, 30 cents. For supplementary 
reading in Second Reader Grades. 


This book is a ,aectinn of fairy tales comprising ‘ 
“The Three Bears” “The White Cat,” “ Cinderella” 
simple language be school and home reading. 


GRADED LESSONS IN NUMBER. 


Wm. M. PECK. 
Price, 75 cents, 





‘ Little Red Ridin g Hood,” 
and “Little Thumb,” ‘written in 


By Part II. Grammar School Arithmetic. t2mo. Cloth. 


This book covers the course of study taught in grammar grades, and has been pre- 
pared with special reference to the study of the subject by problems having the form of 
actual business operations and transactions. 

Another important feature is its arrangement. Each lesson consists of fifteen prob 
lems—five mental and ten written. The mental are similar in prine:ple and process of 
solution to the written problems, and serve as an introduction to those that follow 
which require, larger numbers and more com) lex terms in their expression. The problems 
are peculiarly well _— thus insuring steady avd systematic progress, and are well 
calculated to secure accuracy and rapidity in arithmetical work, as well as familiarity 
with its application to business transactions. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


3 E. 14th St., New York and 250 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





J. B. Lippincott Company 


Introduced into the best schools for supplementary reading, 


HISTORICAL "TALES 


(SCHOOL EDITION.) 


THE ROMANCE OF REALITY 


By Cuarces Morris, author of “ Half Hour Series” 
“Tales from the Dramatists,” etc. 


AMERICA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY. 


12mo. 








Four Vols. 


Full Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites 
from twenty-five to thirty-two stirring events in the annals 
of the respective nations. The tales gathered within these 
charming volumes have at once the attractiveness of the 
novel and the merit of truth. “The Romance of Reality,” 
the sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, 
for within its pages may be found grouped the sum of those 
romantic and eventful incidents which form the pith of the 
history of the leading modern nations, and many of which 
have long been favorites in popular lore. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715-717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
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: DIXON’S 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


Are unequaled for Smooth, Tough leads and Uniformity of grading. 


PENCILS 





When all the birds are 


And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about a new mown mead, 
That is the grasshopper’s—he takes the lead 

In summer luxury—he has never done 

With his delights for when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 


faint with the hot sun 


—KEATS. 
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DLXON’'S 


American Graphite femme SMe] 
PEN 


CILS. . — 





<<. 





If your stationer does not keep them you will receive double your money's 
worth by sending 16 cents and mentioning N. Y. ScHooL JOURNAL. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
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Jersey City, N. J. 
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CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description | | 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


—_ IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


528 Arch St, 
PHILACELPHIA 





F Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 


The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMERS AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 











Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department a ene School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOM 


179-181 Lake Street, Onicage. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 


— LINE SLATE. 


PATENTED NOV, 24, 1891. 


The lines are drawn on the slate 
by machinery and are regular and 
straight. This cannot be done by 
hand with the same degree of ac- 
curacy. The lines are filled up 
with a composition of either 
a pink or — color, present- 
ing a smooth surface and offer- 
ing no resistance to the stroke 
of the pencil. 

in the manufacture of this slate 
we use our wire-bound frame and a high 
grade felt, which being a fast color will not 
when damp stain books, clothes, &c. 


HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO, (Limited. ) 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


We also manufacture unruled slates, both | 
noiseless and plain. 
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Simplicity rss Complexity. 


Hammond Type Shuttle. 
EXACT SIZE. 





The cut shown abage is an illustration of the simplicity of the 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


the shuttle containing 90 characters. The engraving of ail these characters on one piece is a radical 
departure from the proven impracticability of the ** type-bar”’ plan so far as evenness and uniform 
writing is concerned, and insures what cannot be obtained by any other means, namely— 


PERFECT AND PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 


In addition to this the writing of any language is rendered possidle by the ‘nterchangeability of the | 
type shuttles, one shuttle being readily substituted for another in a few seconds. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, | 


403-405 East 62nd Street, New York. | 


Trade Schools | 


that aim to turn out practical workmen, 























buy the best tools and buy them where 


practical mechanics buy theirs. From 


tatiana 

$ SPECIAL- § 

$ TRADE - $ HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
$ SCHOOL - § 

° mananated > 209 BOWERY New YORK 
eeeeeeooeoeos 





The Densmore, ‘The World's Greatest) Frick’s Automatic Electric 


Lightest touch Program Clocks. 


Typewriter.” 





which means (PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
least fatigue. ‘ Send for full information regarding their success- 
ul use in 
With fewer PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 


parts than| MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 





The _ material 
and workmanship insure durability. 
Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- 
ials from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
- and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir: 









DUSTRIAL ‘and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
, 911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL, 


| 


" MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 
ot a 8 at for ring ELEVATORS, Etc. 
ends more Any number of programs are automatically given in 


any number of departments whether the departments 
are all in one or a number of buildings. 


All Classes of Complete 1 ce PLANTS 
INSTALLE 


Satisfactory results guaranteed. 
FRED FRICK, M’f’r., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lock Box 81. 








Flags 


G. W. SIMrONS & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, lass. 





Musica), f unding, and tis- 
factory Bells for conesis, Chutrobes 8 


WESF Trot, Rr: Teac" 


Description and prices on application 





J STERBROOKS aes 


<2 B33. 


Standard School Numbers. 
333,444, 128, 


105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STE s EP ESNTSS.. ASTERBROOK STL PEN CO, 26 John St, 2 YL 
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Standard Scientific Instruments. 


Because of the necessity for a complete reorganization of our business we have 
decided to offer remarkable inducements in STANDARD SCIENTIFIC APPAR- 
ATUS of every description, at prices much /ower than ever touched before ! 
Science teachers and other intending purchasers will benefit themselves by 
writing us zmmediately, to secure apparatus for the Fall term that is fer- 
fectly new, yet exceptionally low in cost. 

State exactly what instruments are wanted and receive our “‘ Reorgan- 
ézation Prices” by return mail. Catalogue of any particular Dept. free 
upon request. 

SPECIAL SALE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS, 


, QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1014 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 116 Fulton Street. 
NUMEROUS WORLD'S FAIR AWARDS. 
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SUPPLIES % |If You Have 
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> 
NEW ‘ 
ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES } No sath Root n 
SERIES MAPS > 
CHICAGO nEWDALL’S } | SECURE 
ERASERS ....... . the most ad- 
LUNAR TELLURIC > 
> vantages and 
‘ a. GLOBE........ > Keak eaten 
Ww NAL ith 
: CANVAS NEW NATIO with a 


READING CHARTS 
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CATALOGUE UPON GOOD AGENTS ‘ 
7 

Y 

’ 


APPLICATION 








WANTED 





Mes 


UNITED STATES SGHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 74 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


PPD LPP A ite 

















Send 2c. for Catalogue Ib 


66 lustratin 18 styles tubs, 
HEALTH AND COMFORT tman Mosely” Eells 


; HERS Folding “2. 
Durant’s Adjustable-School Desks ie EN 














Desk and Seat each independently 
adjusted to height—a 4-inch range 
of adjustment possible. ME” 368 6. Canal 02. CHECAGO, ILE. 


Boston 
Th desk beli ombia 7 W. idth St. 88 Diamond St. 325 W cabgnet. CaL. 
ese desks, we believe, c e } 


more good features, and those that 
are sure to receive the recognition 
and endorsement of intelligent par- HEADQUARTERS FOR 

ents and advanced educators, than |W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
any desk heretofore made. and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
— 9 West 14th St., New York. 


Health and Comfort are the Leading Qualities, 





| 
| MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO. 
|7 


J. M. OLCOTT, 











EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. AGENTS WANTED. tioning THE JOURNAL when 


DURANT SCHOOL DESK CO., Racine, Wisconsin. | communicating with advertisers. 


CRITERION and ' 
rarapolon Magic Lanterns 
Oil, Oxy-Hydrogen or 
Electric Light. 













ao Flectric Light. 


Criterion Lantern 





Reliable Apparatus for Colleges, Tech- 
nical, Normal and High Schools, 
Academies, Churches, and 
Public Halls. 


Our perfected PROJECTION LAN- 
TERNS are used by the most prominent 
colleges and institutions, scientists, and 
exhibitors in the U. S. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


Catalogues| NEW YORK: 16 Beekman Street. 
Free CHICAGO: 189 La Salle Street. 





J. B. COLT & CO., 





| NEw YorK: PITTSBURGH : : RIVERSIDE, « 
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who work either mentally or bodily. 





scriptive pamphlet free. 
Druggists or by mail, $1. 


What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox-biain and wheat germ, An essential food to all 
It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 

For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. 
Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. 
Be sure the label has this signaturef3¥~ 


It restores those 


De- 


RGty @ 





THE SCHOOL oun aps.” 
WALTER BAKER & CO. FURNITURE TRUST 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 













says it was organized in the interest of the people 
| There is 


}something 
venerable 


MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


| don't forget 





| pe lS | me mapet 
Their BREAKFAST COCOA, | NIFURE. | Co. 
| Which, unlike the Dutch Process, GET IN THE 
" is made without the use of Alkalies | HABIT of 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- | writing for 
~ lutely pure and soluble, and costs | catalogu 
less than one cent a cup. j}and esti- 


UAX. 


NEW YORK, 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 7 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. eee 


63 Fifth Ave., Cor. 13th St., 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604E.F., 351, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 














OUR CATALOGUE:®... 


Is a handy thing to have. 


When you need anything in 

school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 

what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 

we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 

plan. No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 
tion. No order is too large for our facilities. The catalogue is free. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 22 rina see's 


+ 65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








Remington “lypewriter. 


UAL NEATNESS OF WORK, CLOSE OBSERVATION, AND THE USE|i = 
OF TERSE AND VIGOROUS LANGUAGE ARE PROMOTED BY 








The{Simplicity of Design and Excellence of Construction of the Rem- 
ington make it unrivaled for use in the Schoolroom. 


Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 





“WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES [Bout that 

$3 On this Continent, have received | Query: What 

SPECIAL AND HIGHEST hago 
AWARDS at 

on all their Goods at the When in| 

CALIFORNIA | | Rast woe | 


| niture, etc., | 


THE WRITING MACHINE BETTER THAN BY ANY OTHER MEANS. | | 


A lonic 


|For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
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LIVE teacher, recently appointed to a re- 
sponsible position in a Western town, 
writes; “All the members of the board 
of education I have met here are of the 

mt) right stamp. They are not politicians, 
but students of the best good of the schools, The 
latter are in a healthy condition. There is no such 
idea as standstill in the air, but every opportunity and 
encouragement for good and progressive work.” Even 
political influences sometimes place earnest and capable 
men in places of trust. Such men, having entered 
boards of education, should immediately set about in- 
forming themselves as to the status to which teaching 
has risen since they were boys. No such excellent 
means of doing this as by the regular perusal of a live 
educational weekly. Such a periodical THE JOURNAL 
aims to be. It has long succeeded in meeting the de- 
mand of the foremost rank of teachers and supervising 
officers in our American schools, and willin future ad- 
dress itself also to the trustees under whose direction 
these teachers work. A special department of direct in- 
terest to school boards will henceforth appear periodi- 
cally in our columns. We trust these gentlemen will 
accord it as full an appreciation as our other depart- 
ments have met. 





> 


Our School Room department is restricted this week 
to two pages owing to pressure of material relative to 
the special features of the issue. The School-Room 
usually occupies four pages with methods and devices 
for teaching the various subjects, and meeting the vari- 
ous exigencies of the primary and grammar school 
course. Stray hints and continuous series of articles 
are given; lesson plans and apparatus for teaching ; 
the detail of regular work andsupplementary exercises, 
including recitations, school-plays, etc. This depart- 
ment is of eminent service to the practical teacher. 


> 


A good school journal should be of especial value to 
principals and teachers of private schools. One of our 
contributors this week points out that private schools, 
being free from political interference are at liberty to 
apply the best developments of educational science in 
their systems, and to advance the cause of good teach- 
ing by judicious experimenting. In what more fruitful 
soil, then, can the suggestions of a truly modern educa- 
tional paper take root? The private school teacher, of 
all teachers, is the one to profit by the regular study of 
such a sheet. It is also claimed that the private school 
employs a larger percentage of trained teachers than 
the public school. 





scription lists to educational papers from these institu- 
tions. None so eager to keep up with the times as the 
well-trained and free teacher! Let the private schools 
make good their claims. The public schools look to 
them in some degree for leadership. 


> 


“It would be fine to be reckoned among the live 
teachers that are held up as examples for us all, but my 
interest requires that I shall be among those who get 
the best percentages.’”’ So spoke a teacher of broad, 
personal culture and inhibited professional ability, the 
other day. Her friend, Miss E , spends fifteen min- 
utes with her boys and their smoked glasses upon an 
eclipse of the sun when one occurs, while she gets in 
another drill exercise upon something that is going to 
be “called for” on examination day. Why do not the 
superintendents examine on current events that should 
interest and cultivate live pupils, as well as upon the 
facts of the text-books? 





> 


A very eminent professor in one of the greatest Amer- 
ican universities was asked this summer concerning the 
progress of a teacher who had become one of his stu- 
dents. His reply was: “ He is doing fairly well, but he 
had been a schoolmaster almost too long.” An explan- 
ation was demanded of this remark, and the professor 
went on to say: “A teacher tends to become a sort of 
spout—a knowledge spout. He loses al! interest in the 
facts themselves. He tells the pupils that the world is 
round, but does not conceive how he would find that 
out or how men find it out; andso on. Teaching, 
as it is ordinarily done, suspends the investigating 
faculty, the inquiring faculty. Youdo not find the aver 
age teacher looking into things as the student does. 
So I say, with all due deference to the teaching class, 
that teaching, as it is usually done, puts an end to men- 
tal progress.” 

Is this a fact? Are the teachers merely sponges that 
soak up some knowledge to give it out again to 
their classes? Is such the best kind of teaching’? Are 
such the successful teachers? Does it make any difler- 
ence to a pupil whether his teacher is an investigator 
on his own hook or not of the knowledge he imparts? 


ea) 


“Tn large cities, for political and purely utilitarian rea- 
sons, German may be suffered as an elective, but to in- 
troduce French as a culture study into our grammar 
schools, to accompany that of the English, to the exclu- 
sion of Latin, will work mischief and defeat the very 
ends for which we all labor, viz., a fluent and facile use 
of the English language as an instrument for the ex- 
pression of thought by our pupils.’"—Assistant Super- 


This should appear in larger sub- intendent A. F. NIGHTINGALE, Chicago. 
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The Field of the Private School. 


By Sara J. SMITH. 


In Zhe Forum of July is an article on the “ ideal 
training of American boys,” and the attention is called 
to two things: “First, that education is in a chaotic con- 
dition. Second, that this condition is, in the main, due 
to our having no definite notion of what education 
means.” 

This chaotic condition in the public schools may not 
be due so much to a lack of notion of what is essential 
as it is to the vastness of the schools. Too many there 
are that are like great machines with not enough power; 
the inadequate force of teachers to deal with so many 
pupils, and the inefficiency, with the thoughtlessness, of 
the parent, behind the teachers, help to keep up this 
chaotic condition. A mother discussing during the 
school hours the talents of her boy, with a young woman 
teacher of a room of forty or more children, was heard to 
say as she turned to leave the school-room, ‘“ Now, 
Miss—— please give your undivided attention to my 
son.” The demand exists for more special personal 
attention, the more refining influence of smaller numb- 
ers, a broader scope of study, more ground to be covered 
in a shorter time, and time not wasted waiting for others, 
nor things neglected for the sake of others, the neces- 
sity of considering the delicacy, or deficiency of pupils, 
which can only be done with small numbers. In private 
schools it is not merely “ the survival of the fittest’ that 
is considered, it is that all must be made fit to survive. 

In the private schools, health, strength and morals 
must take the precedent, and this is right. Character 
first, learning second. 

There is the great strength of private schools that all 
pupils need not be drilled alike, and special teachers 
can have time for special scholars. 

Scholars can take time to do thoroughly both their 
disciplinary studies and their recreative ones ; it is not 
a question of so many pages in so many weeks or 
months, 

The freedom of the private schools, that is, the power 
that the principals have of carrying out their own pecu- 
liar ideas in education, makes the moral responsibility 
ot these principals, and also of the teachers under them, 
very great. 

The government in a certain way hasa hold upon them, 
that in each year it cails for full reports of attendance 
and the range of studies. Every child is compelled to 
go to school a certain amount of time regardless how 
rich or how poor his parents may be. 

Parents who leave their children in their childhood to 
the care of ignorant nurses, then send them, still under 
their care, to crowded kindergartens, too often have no 
other thought than this one, “that the young—+heir 
young—must have a good time,” and so as they grow 
old enough they are sent to private schools to have “ the 
good time,” and unless a proper inspiration comes to 
inspire love or ambition for study the “ good time” is 
all the pupil thinks of. We must take such pupils, and 
we must get that inspiration into them, that they may 
learn for the pleasure of learning, for the pleasure it 
gives their parents and teachers to have them do so, 
and for the good it is to them, though they will care 
least for that. 

A very common condition with which private schools 
have to contend, is the plea of mervousness. Parents 
plead for their “ nervous children,” take them from pub- 
lic schools because they “ cannot bear the strain,” and 
bring them to private schools, they put them from home 
for “ change of air’’ and because they are “ too nervous 
to live with comfortably,” and so on. It is the opinion 
of educators that really nervous youths, that is boys 
and girls who have diseased nerves shou'd not be in any 
school as students, they should be in sanatariums as 
patients, or “turned out to grass” in the country like 
young colts until they are well. While on the other 
hand, girls and boys who are simply restless with youth, 
and are passionate and untruthful—the combination in 
so many of the so-called nervous young people—should 
not have their failings condoned under the plea of zer- 
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vousness. Pupils who shirk duties because “too nervous 
to-day to work,”’ or who are roused to passion at restric- 
tion and excuse it as “all nervousness” that causes the 
“loss of control” need quite different treatment from 
the pupils who shrink from reading their essays in the 
class-room, or who cannot recite to an impetuous or 
sarcastic teacher—or who are morbidly sensitive in any 
direction. If we couldeliminate the word nervous from 
out our private school vocabulary we should gain much 
thought. 

We must educate up and out of this fashionable ner- 
vousness, we must educate up and out of silly fads and 
vulgar slang of the day. Wemust educate in everything 
physical, moral, and mental, and spiritual, that will make 
faithful citizens, and good, capable mothers and upright, 
honest fathers for the next generation. 


By Lucretia M. PHELPs. 


Various opinions as to the mission of the private 
school prevaii,—even to the one, that it is a place where 
a thin coating of intellectual varnish, artistically applied, 
will round off the corners, give a smattering of the 
classics, and produce fine manners. Earnest, thought- 
ful teaching, however, is not a thing on which certain 
schools have a patent. The private school may and 
does select from the noble army of teachers, the pro- 
fessionally trained, those possessing special fitness to 
carry out the duty which the school owes to the indi- 
vidual. The private school is non-political, non-parti- 
san; there are no friends to be rewarded, or enemies 
to be feared. It is thus a strong and unique factor in 
the educational force. But from the fact of its being 
free from political hindrances arises a duty or function 
peculiar to itself, which isthe expansion of its methods 
of teaching and the elevation of its standards or ideals. 
Being free to choose from the highest and best, it should 
furnish an example of the methods which will best en- 
able the student to put himself in touch with nature and 
nature’s laws. 

The private school has also every opportunity to ex- 
ercise originality—it should be alive with it, fused into 
a glowing mass that will compel each individual to the 
best that is in him. It may experiment by whatever 
means may seem wisest and best for any particular 
condition. In other words, the professionally trained 
teacher, knows his work, puts his whole soul into it, and 
works as though he expected it to continue forever and 
forever, both his work and the impression which he 
makes. 

Again,—smaller classes give opportunity for personal 
or individual attention. If personality is of any value, 
and we think it must be, as every child has its own, 
then this should be developed. Nature, herself, fur- 
nishes the opportunity. The professionally trained 
teacher knowing his subject and his needs, opens the 
way for him to be in sympathy with his environment,— 
that in which he is to live, and from which he is to sup 
ply his needs. Show him the path and he will walk in 
it fast enough. He cannot comprehend the natural 
laws or the great moral truths, but he can understand 
many facts containing these principles. The private 
school may give him time to work them out by his own 
processes. Yet boys and girlsare more or less alike the 
world over,—that in large classes, of necessity, there 
must be some who are especially bright and clever, 
others less so, and some who are positively dull. Here 
again the mission or methods of the private school, 
with its professionally trained teachers, commends it- 
self. The individual attention which can be given to 
smaller classes results in justice to each and all. Is it 
not as unjust to the very clever pupil to reduce him to 
the same standing or class as the dull one, holding him 
back, so to speak, as it would be unjust to the dull one 
to drop him from school altogether? Teach a child to 
use his mental powers and life will educate him. These 
very bright and clever boys and girls will be leaders in 
some form orother. Let the school with its wise meth- 
ods, not only teach them of things, but of their relations 
to one another, and the conditions which must of ne- 
cessity grow out of these relations. Teach them how 
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to deal with these conditions,—then they will not only 
be leaders, but leaders for good. 

Living seven days in the week with teachers whose 
work does not end in the class-room, teachers of 
the broadest culture morally and intellectually, cannot 
fail to leave a life-long impression on the pupil. This 
must needs be a great factor in the accomplishment of 
the end for which the private school is pre-eminently 
equipped. The private school is a little world where 
the faithful, enlightened teacher has the opportunity to 
prepare the pupil for the duties of life and make of 
him a useful citizen. 

Is the private school a necessity when the world is 
filled with excellent public schools? I think it is. 
Schools, like other branches of business, thrive better 
by competition. The public school finds a formidable 
rival in the private school. Let it be a friendly rivalry 
which shall keep both strong and healthy. The private 
school fulfils its mission in the use of methods based 
upon the broad principle of the development of the in- 
dividual. Its systems recognize the fact that teaching 
is an art, in which the teacher must intelligently and 
carefully study the characteristics of each pupil, and 
whose aim must be to bring to its highest perfection 
the best that is in each. One cannot be confined toa 
single average of character, but must work with a unity 
of purpose for the development and growth of all 
phases. 


By Davip A, KENNEDY. 


No matter how well the public schools may be con- 
ducted, there will be parents whose views of education 
do not run in accord with them, and who are willing to 
undergo the expense of sending their children to a 
private school in order to have their views carried out. 
The candid observer can not blame them, or call such 
a movement unpatriotic, when he sees how politics, or 
the supineness of the people, have allowed uncultivated, 
half-educated or lazy teachers to conduct the schools, 
or how self-satisfaction with a system and ignorance of 
educational theories and practices have produced medi- 
ocre schools. Aside from these matters, moreover, 
religious or sectarian views, varying aims of life, mental, 
moral, and social considerations—all enter in to influence 
parents in the education of their children. Under such 
circumstances the demand for private schools where 
these views of parents may be put into practice, is im- 
perative. 

In making these statements the writer has no desire 
to disparage the public schools. With an eye open to 
all phases of education in this country he recognizes 


. the various good qualities inherent in the system, and 


the valuable results that have flowed from its influence, 
spreading beneficently through widely-diversified com- 
munities. Owing to his fortune, or misfortune, accord- 
ing to the way in which the matter is considered he 
was a traveler in youth, not exactly as Prof. Davidson 
in the Forum says it is wise for a lad to gain his educa- 
tion by travel, but belonging to a migratory household, 
he experienced many school changes, beginning with a 
Dame’s school at an early age, and passing through 
city, town, and village schools, public, private, and en- 
dowed, beyond that which generally befalls the lot of 
youth, And that too in several cities—one of which 
was New York—in several towns, in schools graded 
and ungraded under widely diverse aims and principles, 
until he reached the portals of college. 

In all of this chequered career it may be said that no- 
where did he see poorer teaching than in one public 
school and nowhere did he gain more instruction and 
love for learning than in another. And, although all 
of his time as apprentice, journeyman, and master, has 
been spent in private school work, yet a close connec- 
tion with teachers in public schools, and an intimate 
knowledge of the work there formulated and accom- 
plished, have enabled him to make comparisons and 
form judgments. 

Now, in viewing the question of their mission, private 
schools naturally fall into two distinct classes, the 
boarding and the day school. These two classes must 
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be considered separately, for the former aims to supply 
home or family life along with intellectual advance- 
ment. 


Setting aside the question of right or wrong in the 
moral obligation resting upon parents to look person- 
ally after the upbringing of their children, it is a recog- 
nized fact that social demands, parental ignorance of 
government, or the weakness of father and mother 
through injudicious severity or leniency have rendered 
many a household an unfit place for the training of 
children. These necessities have created a demand for 
schools that may relieve parents of their duties, that 
may furnish a home life, that may assume the solicitude 
in loco parentis for forming mental, moral, and physical 
habits so well as the furnishing of intellectual culture. 
As the wealth of the country increases, this class of 
schools is growing steadily in influence and number. 
In assuming such responsibilities they have an honor- 
orable, but onerous task to perform, 

The possibility of training boys and girls to noble 
manhood and womanhood, dignify all such institutions. 
The control of the daily life enables them to gain means 
of shaping character, of guiding native ability, of de- 
veloping dormant traits, of encouraging mental power, 
of teaching habits of thoughtfulness and study. 

But the conditions under which the private day schoo. 
is called into being are manifestly different and exist 
mainly in town or city. There where various classes 
are, where lower grades of public schools are over- 
crowded, where the strife for an education is merely on 
the material side, where politics enter into school man- 
agement, where graded systems cannot be elastic, 
where no provision can be made for backward pupils, 
where preparation for college requires in the mind of 
the community an undue outlay of the public money, is 
the field for the private school. Without encountering 
the difficulties mentioned above, it adapts itself to the 
wants of parents in location, in class of children, in re- 
ligious views, in character of instruction. It furnishes 
kindergarten and primary work for the small neighbor- 
hood, without the rigor of a system; secondary and 
academic courses where each pupil is not so much a 
fraction as an integer. There is one trait that marks 
ideally the private school, the cultivation of individual- 
ity in character and scholarship. The mental welfare 
of a pupil is considered individually, and not lost in the 
class. The contact with the teacher is-more personal. 
The reputation of the school depends on the way in 
which the pupil is interested, helped, encouraged, 
urged along the highway of education. 

The large classes, rigid graded systems, narrow 
methods of most public schools are not helpful, but 
detrimental to any display of individuality on the part 
of teacher or pupil, while the private school in its very 
nature can foster it for both. 


For there needs to be, to develop in the best way the 
mind of the pupil, a combination of class work with 
tutorial work. The former is deficient through its im- 
personality, but gains in the stimulus arising from 
minds of like age, while the latter alone is apt to cause 
eccentricity. Combine the two and the mental devel- 
opment is complete. The private graded school, with 
high standard, just and firm in its requirements, elastic 
in its adjustment to the individual should furnish the 
two methods of instruction. 


In these matters both classes of schools described 
unite, and though they often fail to reach the r aim, 
they have a mission to fulfill valuable in its results, not 
only to individuals but to education in general. They 
are prime factors also in the solution of educational 
problems. 


¥ 


“ Cook County normal is the best school in its line in the coun- 
try.” —Exchange. 

Cook County normal is the on/y school in its line inthe country , 
Our cotemporary doesn’t yet see the “ line "—that is all ! 
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The Qualifications of a Private School 
Teacher. 


By Joun McDurrie. 


Never has interest in educational matters been as 
great as at the present time. Never has the general 
public been as intelligent upon this subject, and never 
have the demands upon the teacher been as exacting. 
In the public schools he is held up to a rigorously high 
standard by the increasing intelligence and discrimina- 
tion of school boards, and the greater competition be- 
tween teachers themselves, In the better private schools 
the ordeal to be passed is sti!l more difficult. The per- 
sonal interest of the principals in the financial success 
of the institution causes a most zealous scrutiny, and a 
more hesitating and careful choice than the most pub- 
lic-spirited school committee ever makes. For this rea- 
son private school teachers are generally much more 
carefully selected than those in public schools. 

There are, broadly speaking, three kinds of teachers. 
The first is the text-book teacher, possessing the book 
from cover to cover, but nothing else. The second is 
the sympathetic teacher with much knowledge of child- 
life, but without scholarship. The third combining these 
qualities, is an enthusiastic student, feels with child-life, 
and in some measure understands its processes of thought. 
From our present conception the text-book teacher is a 
failure, the sympathetic teacher, using the expression as 
above, gains partial success. The teachers who belong 
to the third class, combining the qualities of the other 
two, are the ideal teachers. They are the source of 
continual inspiration and strength in the cause of truer 
education. 

A private school rarely engages a text-book teacher. 
The public schools still contain many, though the ten- 
dency is against them. The private school principal 
will often engage the sympathetic teacher without much 
scholarship, while this is rarely done by a school com- 
mittee. The ideal teacher who combines scholarship 
with the love and knowledge of child nature is found 
oftener in the private school than in the public school. 
The greater culture and education of the private school 
principal and his keener personal interest in comparison 
with the average school committee man makes this, as 
a general result, a reasonable one. There are a few 
cities, like Springfield, Mass., for instance, where the 
school systems are in the hands of scholarly, enthusias- 
tic superintendents, where the superintendency has ab- 
solutely no political relation, and the school committee 
confirms without hesitation the choice of teachers made 
by the superintendent. In these cases the standard of 
the teaching force is raised nearly if not quite to that of 
the private school. Now, what is the underlying diver- 
gence in requirement which leads the private school 
principal to make this difference in choice? 

A teacher who would be selected by a school commit- 
tee for a position in the public school must be possessed 
of power to govern, to impart knowledge, and to acquire 
it afresh. A teacher who would get private school 
teaching must not only have the above qualities, but 
also a general culture, a ready tact, and native refine- 
ment which is not absolutely necessary in a public school 
teacher. The more a teacher has these latter in addi- 
tion to the former qualities, the more valuable she is to 
her principal and in consequence the higher her remu- 
neration if he would retain her services in the present 
great competition between the best private schools for 
the best teachers. Without these additional qualifca- 
tions referred to, a private school teacher is completely 
and noticeably out of her sphere. In my own experi- 
ence I have had a teacher who had gained a reputation 
of marked success in public school teaching fail utterly 
in private school work. The teacher was a normal 
school graduate and had had the advantage of dcing 
her first teaching under the guidance of one of our best 
known public school superintendents. The cause of fail- 
ure was a lack of the three qualities I have mentioned— 
culture, tact, and refinement, a lack which had appar- 
éntly been unnoticed in the public school, and no bar to 
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her success there. No amount of text-book knowledge 
or normal methods of teaching wi!l compensate for that 
deficiency. The private school teacher with her small 
classes is brought into such close intimacy with her pu- 
pils that the impress of her personality is felt in a direct 
and definite way, that is impossible in the case of the 
public school teacher with the larger numbers placed 
under her care, both for room and class supervision. 
The private school principal therefore places an espe- 
cial emphasis upon the above-mentioned qualifications 
when seeking for a teacher. 

The possession of these traits implies also that the 
successful private school teacher 1s something of a suc- 
cess in general society, in some degree a social success. 
This is the second qualification of the private teacher 
in addition to those primary and fundamental powers 
and capacities which all teachers, public and private, 
must possess. To fail to meet the exacting social de- 
mands and standards of a private school constituency, 
which is generally somewhat cultivated and refined, is 
to fail to retain patronage. Though this lies especially 
in the province of the principal, some assistance is ex- 
pected from the sub-teachers. Thisassistance must be 
given quietly, never ostentatiously or in a forth-putting 
way, and in addition to good teaching. Here is one of 
the conditions which makes private school teaching 
much harder than public. The private teacher must 
find time for accurate, painstaking study and prepara- 
tion in text-books and methods, and also for interested 
but discriminating participation in social events. At 
these times manner, expression, and individuality are 
under the scrutiny of persons who are either patrons or 
possible ones. The community learns first of these ex- 
ternals, and of the other acquirements of the teacher 
later. That there may be an undue emphasis upon these 
matters is granted. It is not alone true in the private 
school branch of our profession. It is generally true of 
all other kinds of work, though wisdom protests that 
“all is not gold that glitters.” 

Between the best public and private teachers there is 
naturally no difference in knowledge required, and no 
difference in methods except what is due to the smaller 
numbers in the private school. Both should, of course, 
love children, study them with some success in under- 
standing. Both must be able to get obedience from 
them. The means of obtaining this, however, in the 
public and private schools is generally different. Here 
is a peculiar requirement looked for by a private school 
principal when seeking a teacher. A public school 
teacher has at her command a certain independent 
power which a private teacher has not. A public school 
teacher may enforce discipline and let the enforcement 


of discipline be continually visible. Discipline in most’ 


private schools, omitting from consideration the large 
boys’ schools which from their nature approach very 
near to public schools in administration, is a very dif- 
ferent matter. It must be attained, but the process 
must not be evident. While public school discipline 
may and does in the majority of cases rest upon the 
word of the teacher, backed up by the master and the 
school committee, and finally by the dread of dismissal 
from the school, in the private school, discipline rests 
upon the personal esteem and respect for the teacher on 
the part of the pupil, or upon the general tone of the 
school. For the tone of his school the private teacher, 
on account of his nearness to his pupils, is especially 
and closely responsible. Itiscreated by him alone, nor 
are there the concomittant circumstances which affect 
the influence of a public school teacher in this respect. 
Discipline in the private school must be attained with- 
out unnecessary friction, jealousy, or ill-feeling. A 
teacher cannot gain this by compromise of principle. 
What is right is right, and what is order is order in one 
school as in another. The difference is that the private 
teacher cannot take many a direct way which lies open 
to the public teacher, yet he must reach the same re- 
sults. 

Another requisite in a private school teacher is com- 
plete, loyal,enthusiastic devotion to her particular school. 
It should not be effusive and extreme, for it then becomes 
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offensive and defeats its purpose, which is the creation 
and retention ot an esprit du corps in the school, a gen- 
eral loyalty and cohesiveness among the pupils, and a 
due impression upon the public mind of the strong 
points of the school and the advantages it may offer. 
While a sub-teacher need not feel called upon to spend 
her vacations in strengthening the constituency of her 
school, if, after a number of years of service in it, no 
word or act of hers has helped to briag it a new pupil, 
she is not doing her duty. 

To sum up, while no teacher may succeed without 
scholarship, comprehension of child-life, power to im- 
part and acquire knowledge, a successful private school 
teacher must be personally cultivated, socially agreea- 
ble, possessed of tact, the power of easy discipline, and 
enthusiastic devotion to school interests. 


¥ 


Military Organization in Private 
Schools. 


By M. J. MICHAEL. 


While some of the normal schools and very many of 
the. public schools have been endeavoring to develop 
the physical powers of their pupils by means of various 
forms of calisthenic and gymnastic exercises, the prin- 
cipal boarding schools throughout the United States, 
under the supervision of the federal government, believe 
they have succeeded in a marked degree in developing 
physical power and grace of body through military or- 
ganization and discipline. These schools having their 
pupils under direct supervision at all times are well 
adapted to military training. Their organization and 
discipline are modeled after that at West Point, the 
cadets being divided into companies of from thirty to 
fifty students. Each company is officered by a captain, 
first and second lieutenants, sergeants, and corporals. 
From among the lieutenants, the commandant, who is 
an officer of the regular army detailed by the secretary 
of war to act as professor of military tactics, appoints 
his adjutant. In large schools a cadet major and a 
lieutenant-colonel are sometimes appointed. Of course 
all cadet officers are subordinate to the military in- 
structor, who ts usually a West Point graduate. 

The cadets regard the offices as marks of high honor. 
They also treat them as positions of trust as they are, 
and since they are usually obtained by severe competi- 
tive examinations in general scholarship and deport- 
ment, as well as in military tactics the successful aspir- 
ant may be pardoned if he manifests unseemly haste to 
have sewed upon his sleeves the brightest gold-embroid- 
ered chevrons the dealers in military supplies can fur- 
nish, The discipline is almost entirely in the hands of 
the military department subject to the approval of the 
president of the faculty. For all disciplinary purposes 
the school is like a garrison. 

At guard mounting one of the commissioned officers is 
detailed as officer of the day, from the sergeants a ser- 
geant of the guard, and from the cadet privates hall 
orderlies are detailed. Their tour of duty continues 
twenty-four hours, or until relieved by a new detail. 
The officer of the day is the executive officer of the 
school subject, however, to the direction of the teach- 
ers. His duties are many and important. The writer 
has often marveled at the fidelity and promptness with 
which they have been discharged by boys less than 
twenty years old whose only motive was a high sense of 
responsibility and honor. The sergeant of the guard is 
an assistant tothe officer of the day. The hall orderlies 
are responsible for the order of the corridors. They 
must see that the halls are kept reasonably free from 
litter and report all infractions of the rules that come 
under their observation. 

As the discipline of a military camp takes notice of 
all the shortcomings of its soldiers so does the military 
academy notice all the details in the discipline of its 
pupils. Everything, from tardiness at mealsto the most 
serious infraction of the rules of order and morality, is 
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noted and recorded by the proper authority. At least 
as often as once a week accounts are squared with those 
students whose impulses have carried them beyond the 
bounds of a proper self-restraint. The usual punish- 
ments, according to the gravity of the offense, are rep- 
rimand, withdrawal of privileges, the much-dreaded 
“tours of extra duty,” private dismissal, suspension for 
a definite time, and expulsion. 

The military system of discipline, while strict, does not 
depend upon espionage for its success. There is no 
“peeping through key-holes,” no listening at doors. It 
presumes that every cadet intends to do right, and that 
he has sufficient self-respect and self-control to fulfil 
his intentions until his actions betray his untrustworth- 
iness. All his statements are accepted as truthful until 
subsequent events demonstrate that they are false. Un- 
der such treatment it has been found that most boys 
value too highly the confidence of their teachers and 
the respect of their mates to carelessly lose them by an 
untruthful statement in matters of discipline. 

It is the constant endeavor of the system of military 
training in the schools to foster high ideals of honor, 
truth, and virtue. The following taken from the rules 
and regulations of one of the military academies of the 
state of New York will show that the cadet’s life is by 
no means an idle one: 


Reveille, 6:30 A.M. 

Breakfast, 7:00 A.M. 

Guard mounting, 7:30 A.M, 

Sick call, 7:35 A.M. 

Chapel, 7:50 A.M. 

Call to quarters (inspection of rooms), 8:10 A.M. 
Recitations and study, 8:20 to 11:00 A.M, 
Assembly call for drill, 11:00 A.M. 

Recall, 12:00 M. 

Dinner, 12:15 P.M. 

Call to quarters, 1:25 P.M. 

Recitations and study, 1:30 to 4:00 P.M. 
Release from quarters 4:00 P.M. 

Supper, 5:30 P.M. 

Call to quarters and evening study, 7:00 P.M. 
Tattoo, 9:50 P.M. 

Taps (“lights out ’’), 10:00 P.M. 


From the above the time for recreation will be ob- 
served not to exceed two hours and a half, with a possi- 
ble half-hour to be used in preparation for meals. To 
the cadet who has faithfully discharged all the duties of 
the day the soothing notes of the bugle at taps inviting 
him to pleasant dreams of the dear ones in his distant 
home are indeed welcome sounds. 

The advantages of a military training for our Ameri- 
can youth are inestimable when accompanied with an 
intelligent cultivation of the mind and heart. 

It gives to the student a strong and graceful carriage 
of the body and a thorough command of himself in try- 
ing emergencies. 

He acquires habits of neatness, accuracy,and prompt- 
ness in the performance of his own work. 

It teaches respect for authority until obedience to 
properly constituted law becomes a habit. It also 
teacher him how to control others as well as himself. 

Fort Plain, N. Y. 


¥ 


Wise teachers do their best to preserve all their pupils 
from temptation, but keep most careful watch and ward 
over the light-minded and weak-minded ones. 

Sometimes teachers manage to accomplish this by 
guarding skilfully the environment ; placing those pupils 
who cannot control themselves among the more sedate 
and studious, 

Occasionally the teacher takes the pains to come be- 
tween the temptation and the tempted,—if not by inter- 
posiny herself bodily, by the intervention of a sugges- 
tive glance, a warning gesture, or a winning smile. 
And always she sets them work to do,—a round of du- 
ties, definite and constant, to perform, with never a 
moment left unfilled between in which to take up mis- 
chief.—American Teacher. 
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Professional Training of Teachers. 


In NoRMAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SUMMER INSTITUTES, 
AND BY EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
(Abstract of a ten-minute discussion of the subject at Asbury Park, by 
Richard G. Boone.) 

One danger ever present to teachers is that of substi- 
tuting professional training tor general training. It is 
not so much that they have too much of the one as too 
little of the other. Knowledge of the ways of doing 
in the school-room can never take the place of a gener- 
ous conception of just what is to be done. The danger 
is a constant one that mere device will be allowed to 
take the place of real guidance principies. And the 
danger is all the greater with the less scholarly. Those 
who are least able to handle the recipe intelligently 
are most likely to accept it as a finality. Its adequacy 
is questioned by those only who have the larger view. 


Each of these agencies has its own peculiar excel- 
lence ; each, perhaps, its defects. 


The educational periodical is commended for its sug- 
gestiveness. Its manifold interests and hints stimulate 
the reader to versatility, and are a constant invitation 
to new and fruitful activities. The journal’s discus- 
sion is many-sided, and appeals to the utilities. Itcon- 
cretes method and furnishes abundant opportunity for 
experiment in teaching and management. 

From its pages the intelligent reader gathers ac- 
quaintance with men and systems and courses of study, 
and current criticisms, and derives practical standards 
for his own estimates. The better school journal en- 
larges the world of the untraveled teacher on the prac- 
tical side, and so multiplies his chances of success. 

In a more tangible way even there is a spontaneity 
about the live summer school not gathered from other 
sources. Here is contact with men and women. Their 
personality is felt. Ina very effective way the institute 


or summer school affords the inspiration so much needed. © 


The teacher—the average teacher—working alone, with 
little leisure, and few associations, and a limited gen- 
eral culture, easily desponds of any large success, or be- 
comes content with meager results; the touch ofa 
strong culture having a larger horizon, this friction 
with the larger personalities, this mind to mind, and 
heart to heart intercourse with the experience and suc- 
cess and enterprise of those in whom they have confi- 
dence if only for a few weeks, once a year, gives these 
teachers a new lease of life. 


Both the school journal and the summer institute 
however, lack in the practical directness and system of 
the normal school, on the one hand, and the breadth of 
view of the college on the other. These need to learn 
the lesson of spontaneity and earnestness so well set by 
the first two. Both school and college have daily need 
to get into closer relations with life, to recognize the 
force and place of sympathy and strong personal 
qualities of manhood and womanbood in their teachers. 

The normal school is strong in its narrower and com- 
pleter course, its professional interpretations of all les- 
sons, its constant applications—the teacher's view. It 
fails, if at all, just where the college gains—in the more 
generous culture, the more abundant information, the 
larger insights, a re-enforced understanding, and chas- 
tened intuitions. Every professional interpretation is 
safer by virtue of the larger acquaintance with human 
life, and that life’s wants and achievements through lit- 
eratures, and history, social, and ethical studies, the 
great philosophies, art, religions,and codes. Moreover 
there 1s a certain advantage in carrying on the profes- 
sional and culture studies simultaneously. Each re- 
enforces the other. Herein is a strong argument for 
enriching the traditional normal school course by a 
larger liberal training. Besides one of the first requi- 
sites of good teaching is a right habit of thinking, the 
natural effect and product of continuous, serious, re- 
lated studies. Next to this is the “teacher spirit,” 
which comes of nochance and occasional and unsympa- 
thetic attempts at preparation. 
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A Bit of Local History. 


There is no more vital or pressing question in the 
whole problem of public education than that of superior 
methods of teaching for young children. Yet there is 
none so difficult to bring to the appreciation of lay 
boards of education. Were the men composing these 
boards teachers—were they grammar teachers, with the 
impossible task of undoing bad work and doing good at 
the same time, or primary teachers, with insufficient 
training, pay, and. freedom, working amid a whirl of 
half-understood difficulties and hearing, from time to 
time, that the pupils they have passed on to higher 
grades no longer know what they once seemed to know 
thoroughly—it would be a comparatively easy matter to 
trace with them that great pedagogical evil known as 
cram to its sources. But they are neither grammar 
teachers, compelled to cram by hurry and the condition 
of their pupils’ minds, nor primary teachers, so cramped 
in every way as to be unable to do much else besides 
cram and prepare for more cram. They are laymen, 
busy all day with thought entirely foreign to school 
work, without sufficient leisure for careful inquiry into 
the aims and processes of education, and literally, to a 
great extent, at the mercy of such pressure as is brought 
to bear upon them by interested persons and factions, 
in and out of the system, over which they exercise legis- 
lative power. The general fair intention of these gen- 
tlemen is manifested in all those matters over which 
practical business men are fitted by knowledge to exer- 
cise control— improvement in school architecture, etc. 
But in legislation more closely bearing upon the profes- 
sional work done in the schools, unavoidable mistakes 
are made. The salary schedule of a neighboring city 
offers a grotesque example of the course necessarily 
taken by a board which, for lack of knowledge of edu- 
cational work in its successive stages, is compelled to 
seek advice of its employes. The schedule was entirely 
remade in 1886, The influences whose activity was per- 
mitted to shape it at that time were such as were sel- 
fishly, as well as in part from conviction, interested in 
drawing teaching talent upward to the higher grades, 
whose “superior difficulty ” was made the excuse for a 
disproportionate increase of the attached salaries. This 
disproportion has since been augmented, from time to 
time, by successive patches put upon the schedule in 
obedience to pressure exerted by the teachers of the 
higher grades and their friends. A long sustained effort 
was made to exert a pull in the opposite direction, but 
without success. In this movement less of personal in- 
terest and more of pedagogical principle were concerned. 
It was a movement to secure a better start in school de- 
velopment for the children, bv attracting more teaching 
ability to the lowest grade. One of the arguments act- 
ually put forward by the opponents was that placing a 
better salary in the baby class would have the effect of 
attracting indolence, inefficiency, and invalidism rather 
than ability to that grade. No more convincing proof 
that the appointing power is wrongly vested could be 
urged than the substantiation of this damning inference 
as a fact would afford. The board of education should 
have answered such an aspersion upon the manner in 
which its most important function is discharged, with 
prompt legislation based on the opposite assumption. 
The other opposing argument (there were only two 
offered) was that the work of the lowest class was me- 
chanical and easy. To the credit of the board be it said 
that this opinion was vouchsafed by but few of its mem- 
bers. 

The friends of the movement drew up a petition 
which was signed by a majority of the school principals, 
the signatures including that of every professionally ac- 
tive man on the force—men whe are not noted for giving 
their signatures lightly. They also presented, in 
printed form, to every member of the board of educa- 
tion, the following plea, the validity of which could not 
be denied in any of its points : 


1, The seventh primary grade is taught by teachers selected for the work 
because of their success in this and other grades. 
2, When the seventh grade was thus specialized in regard to exactions, it 
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was also specialized in regard to salary. Under the supposition that a suit- 
able recognition of this sort would continue to be accorded to it, the teachers 
now at work in it undertook its difficulties and Aave made a special study of 
its requirements. 

3. Many of these teachers have been pronounced by the superintendents 
naturally adapted for the important work of this grade, and it is desirable 
to secure their continued services in their present positions, 

4- Most of the teachers are in charge of double classes, the adaptation of 
work for the afternoon session being guste dtfferent from that for the morn- 
ing class. This involves a material increase of responsibility, 

5. The methods of teaching, particularly in this grade, have been revolu- 
tionized during the past few years, and much more is required of its pupils 
than formerly. 

6. It is conceded by the superintendents that a great improvement has 
been made during the past two years, in the teaching of seventh primary 
grade, and it would be unfair not to attribute a large share in this improve- 
ment to the organized effort of the teachers themselves. 


The superintencent expressed himself that year in his annual 
report as follows, in a plea for a lower register of pupils in classes 
of this grade: 


‘*It is a sad commentary on our public school system that, in the grade 
which is really the most important of all, the grade in which pupils Ce 
their school life, the grade in which they are most susceptible to good or bad 
influences, the grade in which habits of industry, and honesty, habits of lazi- 
ness and dishonesty, are most easily formed, the conditions for doing effective 
work should be the most difficult,” etc. 


The increased compensation asked for teaching this “ most im- 
portant grade of all” was a maximum of $750 per annum, to be 
attained by slow annual increase, based upon an initial sum we do 
not like to mention. It was intimated that something less than 
this would content the teachers, if the board could not afford to 
make the entire advance suggested as fitting. 

Was it modesty that killed the movement? The causes of its 
failure, whatever they were, are operative in many places. Par- 
ticularly in large cities is it difficult to obtain legislation based 
upon pure professional needs. The reason of this is a subject de- 
manding systematic inquiry, and should receive the early and 
careful attention of the National Educational Association. Spe- 
cial subjects and special methods of teaching them wane in im- 
portance before this greater question of how. we are to secure op- 
portune conditions for the proper teaching of anything, and how 
we are to shake off the necessity of dragging every educational 
question through the mud of social and political intrigue before it 
can be brought to a successful issue. 

—E£, E, Kenyon. 


a 
Mental Education. 


By CLEMENT FEZANDIE’. 


> 


INTRODUCTION, 


There was once a young man starting out to settle in 
anew country. He had been furnished a small amount 
of money with which to make the start, and the ques- 
tion occurred to him as to what would be the best use 
to make of this capital. Evidently in the land toward 
which he was directing his steps, he would find the need 
of the three primaries of life, food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. Accordingly our young man took with him a large 
supply of food and clothing, and also a portable house. 
These exhausted all his capital, and moreover were as 
much as he could carry, and he was therefore unable to 
take along any tools with him. The natural conse- 
quence may be readily inferred. His supplies soon gave 
out, and then being unable to renew them he was forced 
to make for himself the most primitive tools and earn 
his living by the hardest kind of work, when, had he 
been wiser at the start and equipped himself properly 
with a set of tools, he could have made a success in- 
stead of a failure of his undertaking. 

We may laugh at this pioneer, but we repeat his error 
every day. Our children are preparing their outfits for 
the great journey of life, and teachers are expected to 
fit them out with the best baggage to take along on 
their trip. Howoften do we furnish them with the out- 
fit which we think will best fill their immediate needs 
in life, and how seldom do we think of giving them in- 
stead a good setof tools. We believe reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, to be the great necessaries for any 
traveler in our present century, but of the tools that 
could produce these, we do not stoptothink. Yet a 
child with properly trained mental powers, will make a 
much greater success in life than one that is stuffed 
with knowledge. 

The human mind may for convenience be said to con- 
sist of four great faculties, judgment, memory, reason- 
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If we can succeed in properly 





ing, and imagination. 
cultivating these four, we need never fear but that our 
scholars will be able to successfully master any branch 


of present or future science. Hence the task for men- 
tal education consists in taking each of these faculties 
in hand, and developing it to the highest point possible 
during the period when the childislearning. Of course, 
true education lasts throughout life, from the moment 
we enter the world to the moment we leave it; but 
school education, which is the topic of which I am now 
specially treating, is limited to the youth of the child, 
and hence the teacher must make the greatest efforts 
to fit out her scholars with the proper mental tools. 

I shall devote a special article to each of the great 
mental powers mentioned, but there are some facts 
which are true for all of them, and which it will there- 
fore be more convenient to consider at present. It 
must not, however, be forgotten, that the ultimate aim 
of all education is the acquirement of knowledge, just as 
the ultimate aim of the settler is the acquirement of 
food, clothing, and shelter. But the settler found that 
the best way of attaining his end was by first securing 
a good set of tools, and so in education, the best method 
of arriving at this ultimate knowledge desired, is to 
first secure the proper mental tools, a well-trained 
judgment, memory, reason, and imagination. 

How shall we train these faculties? Evidently by 
practice. We learn to do by doing. The counsels of 
others may perhaps help us, but the greater part of our 
education must be done by ourselves. Our teacher can 
bring thé materials for our study within our reach, and 
can put them into a shape in which they will be easily 
assimilated, but she must not flatter herself that she can 
digest our food for us. On the contrary if she endeav- 
ors to add pepsin to accomplish this end, she will ruin 
our mental stomach by depriving it of its proper share 
in the activities of life, and rendering it incapable of 
further work. 

There are two great principles in mental education, 

and if these are carefully and conscientiously followed, 
there is not much danger of going astray. The first is 
to proceed from the known to the unknown, and the 
second is to teach in such a manner that each lesson 
will be a pleasure, not a task, to the child. It is often 
claimed, even by good authorities on education, that 
teaching should proceed from the simple to the com- 
plex. This is true, however, only toa certain extent, 
as a little reflection will show. If we began at the sim- 
ple, we should begin the study of botany with the cell, 
and gradually work up; we should begin the study of 
language with grammar, and should teach a child all 
the different articulate sounds before attempting to 
teach him to speak, or to understand. 
’ Other writers tell us that we should teach a subject 
by following the same steps that mankind has taken in 
learning it. This, too, is correct toa certain extent, 
and wrong beyond. The true principle, and the one 
that embraces all the others, including the rules of 
“concrete to abstract,” and “empirical to rational ” 
is the fundamental rule of proceeding from the “known 
to unknown.” Wherever any other rules conflict with 
this one, they should be made subservient to it. 

As to the second principle mentioned, it is almost 
self-evident. The proper use of our faculties always 
gives us pleasure; consequently if our methods of edu- 
cation prove tiresome or unattractive to the pupils, we 
may be sure that our methods are in some manner at 
fault. 


¥ 


No better investment can be made by a private school 
principal than a subscription to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. In 
no other way can one keep in the current of edueational 
thought and at so small an expense. Read this issue with 
eare and then send an order for the year. 


The private school is rapidly increasing in importance 
and influence. Never before have there been so many of 
so high a character, and nearly all seem to be doing well. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will publish from time to time 
practical articles on the business side of these schools. 
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will not produce excellent drawing, any more than by perpetual 
“talking ” we become able to use grammatical English. 

How many of the children know where they can find “ keys” on 
the maple trees, milk-weed, pea and bean pods? Almost every 


hand is raised, and at the opening of the afternoon session the 





Good-Bye, Vacation. 
By SusIE M. BEsT. 


Vacation is done, 
And school-time’s begun ! 
Farewell to the hours of loitering ease— 
Now welcome again 
The pencil and pen 
And all of the tasks we accomplish with these ! 


Vacation has fled 
And school-time instead 
Confronts us with duties we'll learn to hold dear— 
Refreshed from our rest 
We'll all do our best 
And garner new knowledge throughout the new year! 


Vacation, farewell! 
The old school-house bell 
Is clamoring loudly and we must obey, 
We're eager to learn 
And so we must turn 
To the pleasures of work from the pleasures of 


play! 
Fo 


Drawing in Intermediate Grades. 


By JESSIE N. PRINCE. 
Our work this year will be on these lines:— 
GEOMETRIC DRAWING. 





School. 


G rade V. 























Sheet I. 





Pupils Name. 








teacher’s desk is laden with specimens. Each child is provided 


pencil. 


with the seeds of the maple: sheet of paper (size 9" x 12") and 


After carefully putting on the margin line (¢" from edge 


of paper) with the ruler all are ready for work. 
Can you tell me what this is? I thought you would all know! 


Yes, Fred, it is the seed of the maple. 


DECORATIVE DRAWING. 


John, what have you to 


PICTORIAL DRAWING. 
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We will begin with the plant form while Mother Nature gives 


us plenty of materials to work with. 


The children have made illustrative sketches in their botany 


say ? When I was in the field the other day I saw these 
seeds blowing about. Yes, the coverings on the seeds 
act as little wings and when the wind blows they are 
scattered all around and planted in the fields, ready to 
grow when next spring comes. 

You may all divide your paper in halves by a verti- 
cal line, and place your seeds on the left side of the 
desk. Please be careful and not move the seeds until 
our drawing is finished. 

Where will the seed look best drawn? Must we 


make it the same size, smaller or larger to fill the space? Which 


looks best, I (Same size), 2 (smaller), 3 (larger)? Without much 


work, but this hasty recording of facts without scientific training 





School. 


Grade tv. 
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Pupils Name. 





discussion all decide on 3. 


Who can show me the top of the seeds? Bottom. 
What do we call the distance from top to bottom? 
Show me the height, then, on your paper by two, 
short, light lines. What other dimension have we? 
How does the greatest width compare with the great- 
est height? Indicate the width by two vertical lines. 
You may trace around the outside of your seeds with 
your finger. Now take your pencil and see if you can 
draw on your paper just in the same way as you traced. 
Finish by putting in the details and by strengthening 
the lines representing the most distinct parts. 

The seeds may be pasted in the corner as on Sheet I. 

The following suggest the arrangement of two 
sheets each to be done during Sept. in IV. and V. 
grade work. 

In all this work the following order should be used: 

1. Compare whole height and width. Indicate. 

2. Draw principal parts. (In leaf drawing, outline 
of leaf and midrib.) 

3. Draw details and finish. 
and any other details required.) 

In the fifth grade work select leaves with entire mar- 
gins. Catbrier, plantain, sorrel, lily-of-the-valley, calla, 
smilax, and lilac are available leaves at this season. 

In leaf drawing, much study should be given to the 
margin and totheveining. The line representing the 


(In leaf drawing, veins 
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S h | G as patterns, cut similar shapes from the leatherette, 
chool. rad eV. except that these are to be half an inch larger on every 
side. Fold this half inch margin sharply over, so that 
the piece of tar board is embraced in its respective 
covering of leatherette. Now we are ready to glue. 
Take the tar board out, cover its under surface with 
thin glue (paste will not do) and press down on to 
the leatherette. Apply glue to the margins and fold 
them down. At the corners the superfluous leather- 
ette should be cut away instead of being glued three 








ly. 

while these pieces are thus damp they must be kept 
flat under a board or a geography; otherwise they will 
curl up. When they are dry (24 to 48 hours) arrange 
them as shown in Fig. XXIX. The gap between the 
center piece and the flaps should be about one half an 
inch. From the sateen tear strips two inches and a 
half in width and @ /:tt/e longer than the edges they are 
tocover. This extra length is to be turned over at the 
ends and glued, after the fashion of a hem. 

Glue these strips in place, as shown in Fig. XXIX., 
by spreading the glue on the cardboard space to be 
Te covered. At this stage care must be taken to keep 
Sheet IL Pupils Na me. the edge of the flap parallel with that of the center 

iece. 

. Now for the tape fastenings. These should be each 
ten inches in length, of a color matching the leatherette. 
Fold the portfolio together. Where one large flap over- 
Sc hool. Grade Iv. laps the other, a slit B tobe cut—in the tow 0 one—just 
long enough to admit the tape (see Fig. XXIX). Push 
a tape through this slit. Glue about an inch of it down 
on the inside. Fasten the other tape to the opposite 
flap by gluing about three inches of it to the inside 
face. 

Finally cut from the lining paper, pieces correspond- 
ing to a, 4,5, and ¢,c, but one quarter of an inch less 
in length and width. This will allow an eighth inch 
margin on every side when they are pasted in. 

Spread smooth flour paste over the inside faces of 
the portfolio, Lay the lining pieces in place and smooth 
them down through another biece of paper. 

The portfolio, now finished, must be pressed again 
while drying. 

The dimensions here given are those desirable for the 
work of the C. C. N.S. Of course they can be changed 
to meet the needs of the class using the portfolio. 
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Sheet TI. Pupils Name. OuR TIMES more than doubled its circulation last 
year. It gives the best summary of current events 
published ; that is why the teachers and pupils like it. 























margin should be darker where the edge is most dis- 

tinct. Draw only the midrib and principal veins, mak- 

ing them darker toward the base of the leaf. Try ’ i ° 

to let the quality of the line express the character of <— —‘4__ _»< fi —™ — o% —» 


the leaf. A 7 

This is just the time to encourage the use of the | + 
sketch books. They may be madeavery important | 

part of the work in drawing, now that both nature and 

art abound in illustrations of objects we have been 
studying and children are not slow to discover such | 


applications. 
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Paper and Cardboard Sloyd. 
Vil. 


By WALTER J. KENYON. 
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MODEL 21, PORTFOLIO, 














Material._—A rather stiff quality of jute board or tar 
board, similar to that used by bookbinders. Straw < 
board is not serviceable, being too brittle. Also leather- 
ette for covering and some figured paper for lining. 
Also some muslin or sateen for hinges. This should 
match the leatherette as nearly as possible in color. | 
(Leatherette is an imitation leather, very durable, ob- X ie 
tained at a paper house.) For fastening, some ordinary 54! 
tape will do, but a regular pocket-book clasp givesa &! 
nicer finish, For putting together, liquid glue and {| 
paste are needed. 

On the tar board draw Figs. XXVII and XXVIII. 

Cut out on heavy lines so that you have five separate 
pieces of tar board, viz., a, 6,4, and c,c. Using these 
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School Law. 


This rew department will be conducted by R. D, Fisher,of Indianapolis, Ind. 
SCHOOLS. 


1. Legally Defined.—A_schvol is an institution of learning of 
a grade below that of acollege or university. A place of primary 
instruction. As used in the American courts the term generally 
refers to the common or public schools existing under the laws of 
each state and maintained at the expense of the public. (1. 
Bouvier Law Dictionary.) Common or public schools are schools 
supported by general taxation, open to all of suitable age and 
attainments, free of expense. and under the control of officers 
selected by the voters. (Abbot’s Law Dictionary.) Hence, 
“teachers of common schools” means teachers in the free com- 
mon schools of the state established by law. Milford v. Simp- 
son, 11 Ind. 520. 


TEACHER. 


1. Qualification, Certificate Evidence of.—A teacher in a 
public school in most if not all the states must obtain from the 
proper official a certificate of his qualification before entering 
upon his duties. Casey v.Baldridge, 15 Ill. 65. 

Although a teacher has not obtained the statutory certificate, 
his authority cannot be contested by the pupils or their parents. 
(Kidder v. Chellis, 59 N. H. 473.) The town, district, or cor- 
poration alone can raise the objection. (So held in 26, Me. 56, 
and 17 Iowa 228.) But one employed by the school trustees as 
superintendent, not being a teacher, is not required to have such 
a certificate. So held in Michigan 81, Mich. 214. The highest 
order of talent and ability is not required of a teacher, but only 
average qualifications for, and common attention to the discharge 
of his duties, and of these the teacher’s certificate is prima facie 
evidence. (So held in Ills. 36 Ill. 71; 77 Id. 628; Mo. 46, Mo. 
App. 407; Pa.2 Brew. 425, and Kans. 28 Kans. 385.) A school 
committee (or superintendent) is not confined to moral character 
and literary qualities of a teacher in determining his or her fitness. 
So held in Mass. 8 Allen 94. A certificate of qualification from 
a county superintendent is Jrima facze evidence of capacity to 
teach, and though it may be overcome by a proof of incompet- 
ency, it cannot beimpeached in an action brought by a teacher for 
salary due. Doyle v. School Directors 36 ill. App. 653. In that 
case it was held that a teacher holding a certificate and sueing 
for his compensation could not be asked the question: ‘ What 
would three and seven-eighths pounds of butter cost at eleven 
and one-half cents a pounds?” 

It has also been held that the fact of a teachers’ certificate hav- 
ing been issued without an examination by the county superin- 
tendent, is no defense to an action by a teacher for his services. 
So held in Vermont 20 Vt. 495. Neither can a certificate be in- 
validated by proof that no personal examination of the teacher 
was had. The certificate being in the nature of a commission 
cannot be attacked collaterally. So held in Ills. 86 Ill. 595 and 
Neb. 19 Neb. 494. 

Contract to Teach.—A contract for the employment in a pub- 
lic school of a teacher who does not hold such a certificate, is 
generally void. So held in 69 Ind. 80; 79 Ind. 575; 27 Minn. 
433; 10 Ill. App. 643, and 29 Hun. (N. Y.) 606. 

Note.—In some states a statutory provision allows the holder 
of a state normal school certificate to file the same in lieu of a 
license. See Smith v. School Dist. 69 Mich. 589. 

In Tennessee it has been held an indictable offense under sec. 
1o1g of the code, for the common school commissioners to em- 
ploy a teacher who has no certificate. See Robinson v. State 2 
Coldw. 181.) 

No recovery can be had for services rendered by an unlicensed 
teacher. So held in 15 Ill. 65 ; 26 Ind. 337; 17 Ia. 228; 20 Me. 
37; 77 Mich. 600; 27 Minn. 423; 13 Neb. 52; 19 N. H. 170; 
29 Hun. (N. Y.) 606; 1. N. Dak. 126; 2. Coldw (Tenn.) 181, 
and 30 Vt. 586. But the Supreme Court of Illinois (134 Ill. 165) 
hold in a case when a teacher had been examined and employed 
by the board of education that he was entitled to his salary al- 
though he had not received a certificate from the county superin- 
tendent. 

And where money has been paid to a teacher who did not have 
the statutory certificate of qualification, it cannot be recovered 
from him or set off in a suit brought by him for wages due at a 
term when he had such certificate, sec. 13 Neb. 52. 

Where one had received a certificate at the time she signed a 
contract to teach, it was held that she might recover though she 
had no certificate at the time of her application and at the date of 
the contract, sec. 27 Pac, R. 15; 36 Ill. App. 153. 

A contract is not ratified by the subsequent issuance of a cer- 
tificate to a teacher, 68 Ind, 80. But in Vermont it was held, 
where one entered upon the duties of teacher without a certificate 
and afterwards received one and continued the school with the 
consent of the prudential committee, that an implied contract 
arose for future services, and the fact that the express contract 
was void, would not render void the implied contract, 46 Vt. 452. 
In the same state it was also held that where a certificate was re- 
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ceived the day after opening the school was a substantial eom- 
pliance with the statutes requiring a certificate before commence- 
ment of the school, It has also been held in Vermont and other 
states that where a teachers license expires before the close of 
the term a recovery can be had for services rendered after ex- 
piration of license, 35 Vt. 270. 

A teacher's title to compensation is not impaired where license 
is inadvertently withheld. So where a teacher presented herself 
for examination in due season, but by direction of the superin- 
tendent was not examined until sometime after she began to 
teach cannot avail to defeat her claim for wages, 41 Vt. 353. 

If a superintendent wantonly revokes or withholds a teachers’ 
certificate, the superintendent is liadle in damages, so held in II]. 
45 Ill. 12; Ind. 104 Ind. 348. Neither will the cancelling of the 
teacher’s certificate by the superintendent, without the concur- 
rence of the local trustees, deprive a teacher of compensation for 
services rendered after such concellation, 56 Miss. 194. 

In an action by a teacher to recover for a breach of contract of 
employment, the New York Supreme Court held that it is not 
necessary for a teacher to aver that he was a licensed teacher. 
If he was not qualified that fact should be alleged in the answer 
‘of defendant, (42 Hun. 179) This rule, however, is not suffi- 
ciently universal to be safe. In most states there must be an 
averment that the proper license evidence of qualification was 
exhibited to the proper authority, 39 Ill. 101; 27 Minn. 433. 

To entitle a teacher to recover under a contract to teach, where 
he is denied the privilege by the directors, he must prove or offer 
to prove possession of a certificate authorizing him to teach at the 
time of his employment, 87 Ill. 255. An allegation that the plain 
tiff was “a duly qualified teacher,” is sufficient, 31 Minn. 164. 

The fact that a teacher had no certificate is no defense to an 
action by him against persons presenting a groundless and 
malicious petition against his appointment to a school, 69 Pa. St. 
103. 
a a rule, the school directors, trustees or board are author- 
ized to employ teachers in the manner prescribed by law. The 
individuals composing the board have no power to act so as to 
bind the district except when they are convened as a board ; and 
any contract made by them when not thus convened, unless it is 
afterwards fully approved and affirmed when legally in session, 
is invalid. 126 Ind. 528; 22 Ohio St. 144; 47 Mich. 626; 52 
Ark, 511; and 27 Kans. 129. 

Contracts for teaching may be made by school directors, trus- 
tees or board to extend beyond their own term of office, if such 
contracts be made in good faith, and not for the purpose of fore- 
stalling the actions of their successors, 1 Ind. app. 138. Even 
where the intention of the old board is to forestall their success- 
ors, if the teacher contracted with is not a party to such illegal 
intent the contract is not avoided, 1 Ind. app. 138. A board of 
school trustees may bind a school town by a contract with a 
teacher, though the contract is not to be performed before the 
election of a new board. Neither can the contract with such 
teacher be annulled by the subsequent action of a new board in 
abolishing the department in which she was engaged to teach, 
1 Ind. app. 138. 

A contract with a teacher as for his personal services to teach, 
and he cannot fulfil the contract by employing a substitute, how- 
ever competent, 88 Ill. 563. It is admitted that the duties of 
school trustee and teacher are incompatible, hence if a trustee is 
employed by his fellows as teacher, he thereby vacates his office. 
So held in case of Furgason v. True 3 Bush. (Ky. S. C.) 255. 
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The Franklin Manufacturing Co., of Rochester, N. Y., are 
large makers of school crayons in colors. To make them spe- 
cially attractive to school children, they put a Brownie picture 
card with each package of crayons to be colored by the children. 
This is both amusing and instructive. 


The Andrews School Furnishing Company, of 65 Fifth avenue, 
New York, have just completed what is probably the largest and 
finest lot of slate blackboards to be found in any single building. 
This work may be seen at the new Teachers college, Morning- 
side park and 120th street, New York city. There is something 
over 6,000 square feet of the blackboards in the building, the 
slate being the famous “ Indian Head ” brand. 


Adjustable school desks seem to be meeting with greater favor 
every year. The latest aspirant for honors is the Olive Adjustable 
school desk, manufactured by the Durant School Desk Co., of 
Racine, Wis., and Pasadena,Cal. They are highly recommended 
by a number of California teachers. 


A dust proof inkstand for school desks has been invented by 
Jas. C. Gable, of Lancaster, Pa. It is an ordinary ink-bottle, and 
fits in the desk the same as the regular bottle. It is held in place 
by a piece of metal screwed to the desk upon which works a lever 
with a hinge joint to which a rubber or cork stopper is attached— 
slight pressure on the lever opens and closes the stand. It is 
manufactured by the Dust Proof Ink-Stand Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Editorial Notes. 


We promise our readers a treat in the series of articles on 
Mental Education by Clement Fezandié an introduction to which 
appears in this week’s issue. As a short course in pedagogical 
psychology, these articles will be found of great value for their 
— and their practical nearness to the teacher’s actual 
work. 


The note in THE JOURNAL of August 11, referring to a con- 
versation on teaching reading overheard in Asbury Park has 
brought out a number of replies all favoring the old-fashioned a- 
b-c-way. One of these letters was printed in the Correspondence 
column last week. It is wise to use caution in criticising ‘‘ meth- 
ods.” The teacher who believes in the spelling way and knows 
how to hold the interest of the class with it no doubt accom- 
plishes more than those who have adopted the “thought,” 
“word,” or “sentence” or any other of the modern ways and 
“ bore” their pupils. In the helpful series of articleson “ Reading 
in our Public Schools,” by Mrs. Alford, in Werner’s Magazine, 
occurs the following passage which gives the point we wish to 
make: “A celebrated artist,” it is said, “when asked by a pupil 
how he mixed his colors, replied, ‘ With brains, sir!’ The retort 
applies just as aptly to methods of teaching as to mixing of paints. 
The failure or the success of a method depends very largely on 
the skill of the teacher using it. A ready-made plan warranted 
to suit all classes is a commodity which our most complete shops 
do not advertise. An earnest, progressive teacher will cull ideas 
from every source, but will use no plan until she has compared it 
with the needs of her pupils both as a class and as individuals ; 
has adapted the plan to her own style of teaching, has individu- 
alized it, and made it her own. In short, we must teach ‘ with 
brains, sir!’” 





The annual summer number of THE JOURNAL has been highly 
commended by educators everywhere. From every part of the 
United States, from Canada, England, Germany, France, and 
several other countries letters have been received expressing ap- 
preciation of its plan and the character of its contents. Some of 
the articles were reprinted by other papers. A friend whopaid the 
editor a visit said, ‘‘ 1 would pay youthe price of a whole year’s 
subscription to THE JOURNAL for that one number if I 
could not get it in any other way.” Heartfelt thanks are rendered 
for these words of cheer to all friends here and abroad, particu- 
larly also to those who aided in making the number a success by 
the contribution of inspiring and helpful articles. The names of 
the writers are well-known as those of leaders in the educational 
world ; among them were : President Chas. DeGarmo, Prof. Levi 
Seeley, Prof. Edgar Dubs Shimer, Miss Ellen E. Kenyon, Dr. 
Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Dr. Theo. B. Noss, Prof. WilburS. 
Jackman, Dr. Ernst Richard, Supt. C. B. Gilbert. Her British 
Majesty’s Inspector T. G. Rooper, Prof. Walter J. Kenyon, and 
Proj. Clarence E. Meleney. It is not boasting but simply stating 
a downright fact when it is said that no single issue of any educa- 
tional journal has ever offered so remarkable a collection of con- 
tributions. 


It is hard for many students to believe that instruction can be 
iven by mail. They ask advice and usually get discouragement 
rom persons, even teachers, who have never investigated and do 

not know the truth. It is a fact, however, well known to all who 
have looked into the matter, that hundreds of students are re- 
ceiving practical instructions by correspondence, and are well sat- 
isfied. The University Correspondence college in England, for 
example, reports that in June 167 of its students passed the ver 
severe matriculation examination of the London university. Prof. 
Moran, of St. Louis, in this present number gives some strong 
points in support of correspondence colleges. See his article on 
“ Teaching by Mail.” 


The School Law department on page 158 is a new feature of 
THE JOURNAL whose value will be appreciated by teachers and 
school officers. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The taritt bill became a law without the president’s signature 
at midnight, August 27. The first day of the operation of the law 
there was 2 great rushto get goods out of bonded warehouses, in 
order to take advantage of the lower rates of duty provided.—— 
Death of Mrs. Celia Thaxter, the poet.——An imperial edict con- 
demns the Chinese officers who were responsible for the recent out 
rages on missionaries, and sentences them to be beheaded.—— 
Death at Youngstown, Ohio,of John Newell, a prominent railroad 
president, ——F fty-one vessels take inthe maneuvers of the 
German North sea fleet——The war fever in Japan at its height ; 
the people eager for the concentration of troops for a march on 
Pekin.——Death of Christopher Finlay Fraser, prominent in Cana- 
dian politics, 
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Editorial Correspondence, 


Amsterdam is reached easily in twelve hours from London. A 
train leaves London at 8:30 every evening for Harwich ; there a 
steamer is taken, and the Hook of Holland reached by five next 
morning; a train starts off at once, passing through Delft and 
then Scheidam more famous in America for its production of 
“schnapps ” than anything else; in the production of its “ Hol- 
lands” and “ Geneva,” over 200 distilleries are employed ; this 
latter liquid is so called because the /Jenever berry (the juniper) 
is used to flavor it. A steam-tram runs to Rotterdam in a hal 
bour. We make a short stop in Schardam, and then go on to 
the Hague, the residence of the government, having 150,000 
people ; and then through Leyden, then to Haarlem, where the 
railroad turns to the east, and Amsterdam, the capital of the 
Netherlands, is reached about 8:30 A, M. 

The city has over 400,000 inhabitants, and is full of commer- 
cial activity. There are numerous hotels. I chose the Hotel 
Suisse; it is well conducted, and the rates are moderate, for 
lodging and breakfast $1.00; for dinner, 60 cents, English is 
aan. The Calverstraat, where the hotel is situated, is one of 
the important streets, and yet is so narrow that no vehicles are 
allowed in it in the -busy part of the day; then the street as 
well as the sidewalks are filled with people. 

Amsterdam seems to form a sort of semicircle, a half wheel ; 
the railroad station is at the hub; streets radiate like spokes from 
this point; around this, too, canals curve in a semicircle, grow- 
ing larger and larger. On the canals there is a busy life; boats 
come in from the country on canals laden with produce from 
farms, and enter these canals, and unload at the markets; few 
horses are seen. In making excursions I was able to realize that 
the entire country is below sea level. All along the Zuider Zee 
are earthworks (dykes) to keep the sea off the land. In some 

laces, as near Helder where the north end of the land which 

orms Holland is much exposed to the sea, the dyke is a massive 

work ; it is protected by stones that descend into the sea 200 feet. 
I have stood on the flat meadow on the landward side of the 
dyke, and have heard the angry tide pound on the other side, 
knowing the water was fully twelve feet higher there than that 
in the quiet canal where I was. Vast meadows stretched west- 
ward, level as a floor; on these the black and white Holstein 
cattle were peacefully grazing; houses dotted the landscape ; 
churches and schools sent up their spires; around the whole was 
a wall to keep out the hungry sea. No roads exist, except those 
on the dykes; none are needed for the produce goes by boats ; 
the railroads, too, are on the dykes. Having built the dykes to 
keep out the sea, windmills are used to pump out the water that 
falls in showers. In many cases there were iakes of considerable 
size, these were pumped dry, and give rise to “ polders” the old 
bottoms which prove very valuable for pastures. 

One of the interesting places I have visited is Volendam, a 
little fishing village on the Zuider Zee about 15 miles from 
Amsterdam. It is built on both sides of the great dyke; on the 
land side are three or four rows of houses covered with red tiles ; 
on the seaside there is a singls row; a breakwater of stones a 
hundred feet beyond the dyke forms a harbor, in which over 300 
stout Dutch sloops are housed in winter; uow about 100 are 
lying there. The dress of the men is very peculiar: to a sleeved vest 
of red or purple cloth pantaloons are buttoned; enough cloth is 
gathered to a band to make five pairs; the legs, too, are of im- 
mense size, so that they are swollen out at the hips in an extraor- 
dinary manner. The women wear a peculiar lace cap that 
flares out at the sides. All, even the three-year old girls and 
boys, wear wooden shoes. They are'a very clean and industrious 
people ; the women are at home scrubbing and scouring, or, walk- 
ing up and down the dyke knitting or darning stockings. This is 
quite a resort for artists; only from them have some of the people 
heard of America. The Dutch are great lovers of home ; they live 
here on a mere pittance and do not think of emigrating. 

I wished these peaceful people were residents of Chicago in the 
place of the unruly set that has given that city such a terrible 
name, The news of the riots there caused much comment. It 
was remarked in English newspapers, “ No wonder ; the scala- 
wags of Europe are congregated there.” A Swiss gentleman 
spoke of the sudden departure for America of one wao had com- 
mitted a crime and was sought for by the police. A traveler 
from italy said in reply to his inquiry, ‘“‘ What has become of the 
brigands ?”” They retorted, “Gone to America.” All concurred 
in saying that the Americans were fools if they did not have an 
efficient and active police and shoot down rioters remorselessly. 
When one is pointed out here buildings that have stood for 1,000 
years, he sees there is a law-abiding spirit in this land that does 
not exist in the Western parts of America. 

The kingdom of the Netherlands is com d of eleven states 
of which Holland is one, that is, Holland ts not all of the Dutch 
country ; it has about the population of the state of New York. 
Wilhelmina, now about 14 years old, will be queen, if she lives ; 
her mother is regent. The town of Delft (referred to above) has 


a celebrity connected with the early history of the country; the 
Prinsenhof (prince’s house), on a canal now used as a museum, 
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was the scene of the murder of William Prince of Orange, on 
July 10, 1584, by Gerhard who thus sought to get the price 
offered for his head. The spot is pointed out by an inscription ; 
the marks of the bullet still remain. William the Silent was the 
founder of Dutch liberty ; his son, Maurice, caused John of Barne- 
veld, to be condemned to death in the 72d year of his age; the 
case has since been adjudicated in favor of Barneveld. 

The country is full of interesting materials for the tourist. The 
Dutch are the most industrious people in the world. They have 
dug canals and made farms out of swamps and lake bottoms, 
that other nations would have left untouched. In looking about 
one feels it is a pity these hard working people have not more 
room. If they had had a knowledge of the English language, 
and had given their young men and women a chance by emigra- 
tion, the reaction on the parent country would have been favor- 
able. I mean that a country that would prosper must have for 
its motto, Interest in Humanity; these people have limited 
their interest too much to themselves; not selfishly, perhaps, but 
practically it has amounted to the same thing. If I were asked 
to suggest a way out for the Dutch, I would propose that all the 
children be set to learn the English language. I believe Germany 
would be far better off to-day if she used the English language. 
For, in the good time coming, al! tne nations will use one lan- 
guage, and that cannot but be the English; it may be many 
centuries before this is accomplished, but it is one of the things 
that is sure to come to pass. Altruism is not only a duty, it is a 
means to a higher state of prosperity. The Dutch appear to 
possess too little interest in other nations. But they are kind, 
domestic, religious, industrious, persevering, and brave. 

A. M. K. 





The Boston school board is at last recognizing the necessity of 
giving the superintendent greater power than he had in the past. 
The adoption of the rule making him the executive head of the 
department of instruction over all supervisors, principals,and other 
instructors, means a good step forward in the right direction. 
Supt. Seaver has been greatly hampered in the past by the red 
tape regulations which made it impossible to carry out his plans 
in an effectual manner. 


The Memphis, Tenn, board of education will not permit 
teachers to give private lessons for pay to the pupils of their own 
classes during any part of the school term. This is a wise rule. 


It would be well if every city would have a rule governing the 
qualification of kindergartners such as Denver, Col., for instance, 
has adopted. There, kindergartners must present a diploma 
from some reputable training institution, or pass such examina- 
tion on kindergarten work as the kindergarten department of the 
State Normal school may direct. 


We notice that Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been engaged for more autumn institutes than 
any other instructor of our acquaintance. He is thoroughly at 
home in all branches of pedagogics and possesses the power to 
interest teachers and aid them to advance in professional knowl- 
edge and skill. His work is fully appreciated by the live teachers 
of the Keystone state. 


The board of education at Flint, Mich., will not employ any 
teacher or janitor, who is either the father or mother, brother or 
sister, son or daughter, of any member of the board of trustees. 
Even the nephews or nieces or any person bearing such relation- 
ship to the wife of any member of the board of trustees are de- 
barred from appointments. Those who wish to teach in or take 
care of a school in Flint will have to use considerable judgment 
in choosing relatives hereafter. 


For many years THE JOURNAL has urged the need of culti- 
vating in children a taste for the best and purest literature by ac- 
quainting them with some of the works of great writers. The 
idea is at present, to some extent, at least, practically applied in 
many schools. What works to choose for the different classes in 
school is a question not easily answered. Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston, have issued a “‘ grade card” which 
shows what books have been selected from their Riverside Liter- 
ature series for the different grades of school work in nineteen 
representative cities. Chicago, we notice, heads the list with the 
following selections: Grades I., “The Riverside Primer and 
Reader ;” II, and III., “ Fables and Folk Stories ;” IV., “‘ Haw- 
thorne’s “ Little Daffydowndilly ” and a part of Hans Andersen’s 
stories; V., Hawthorne’s “ True Stories from New England His- 
tory” and Fiske’s “‘ War of Independene ;” VI., Longfellow’s 
“Children’s Hour and Other Selections,” Charles Dudley Warner's 
“‘ A-Hunting of the Deer,” etc., and a part of Hawthorne’s “ Tan- 
glewood Tales ;” VII., Holmes’ ‘“‘ Grandmother’s Story of Bun- 
ker Hill,” etc., John Burroughs’ “ Birds and Beasts,” and Lowell's 
“ Under the Old Elm,” and other poems; VIII. and IX., Longfel- 
low’s “ Evangeline,” Whittier’s “ Snow-Bound,” “ Among the 
Hills,” and ‘Songs of Labor,” and part of Hawthorne’s ‘“‘ Won- 
der-Book.”” San Francisco has adopted almost the same selec- 
tions. 
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R. G. Boone. 


By the EDITOR. 


Dr. Richard Gause Boone, the president of the Michigan State 
normal school, at Ypsilanti, is widely known asa thorough going 
and progressive educational thinker. He is a native of Eastern 
Indiana, having been born at Spiceland, a “ Friends” settlement, 
in 1849; received his early schooling at the academy in his native 
village, and later, after several years’ experience in teaching, pur- 
sued special studies in psychology and educational science in the 
John Hopkins university. In 1883, he received the degree of A. 
M. from DePauw university and in 1888 that of Ph. D. from Ohio 
university. 

He has been active in school work for upward of twenty-five 
years, and has in this time held positions in schools of every 
grade, from the country disticts, through village and city graded 
and high schools, normal school, and the university. In 1886, 
while superintendent of city schools in Frankfort, Ind., he received 
the appointment as professor of pedagogics in the Indiana State 
university at Bloomington. From this position he was last year 
called to the presidency of Michigan’s first normal school. 

Dr. Boone has been for many years a close student of philoso- 
phy. At first his investigations were chiefly in the history of phil- 
osophy, ethics, and psychology. As superintendent of schools he 
devoted his spare moments particularly to the study of pedagogy. 
His interest in this branch ot philosophy has grown along the way, 
gathering to itself social and sociological and ethical problems, 
with the psychic forces that are conditioning in society and insti- 
tutions, rather than the more purely psychological qurstions that 
belong to the individual. 

The results of Dr. Boone’s historical studies bes: known to 
students of pedagogy are his “ History of Education in Indiana” 
and “ Education in the United States.” Its history from the earli- 
est settlements.” The latter work is, as Dr. Harris has well de- 
scribed it, “ the first noteworthy attempt at a general history of 
education in the United States.” A contribution of particular in- 
terest to students of higher education is his monograph study of 
“‘ The results of the Elective System in Indiana University.” Of 
late his interest has turned to the study of Herbart’s pedagogics. 
A paper recently read by him before the Ypsilanti Normal School 
Pedagogical club has come to hand, which shows that he has 
been making investigations aiming at a satisfactory solution of the 
problems of concentration and coordination of studies. 

As a lecturer on educational topics Dr. Boone has also been 
very successful. He is an effective speaker and impresses his 
hearers as a man who has solidly grounded pedagogic convictions 
and loves the work for the education of the rising generation. He 
has addressed teachers’ meetings in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, West Virginia, Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky, and Texas. His address before the National 
Educational Association at Asbury Park was commented upon in 
a recent number of THE JOURNAL. An abstract of it 1s printed 
in the present issue. 





The Kings County, N. Y.. Christian Temperance union have 
pledged themselves to patronize only merchants, dry goods, and 
others inclusive, who do not sell liquors or receive orders to be 
filled by other merchants, as some of them do. It seems strange 
that dry goods stores should be charged with dealing in wet 
goods. But one ardent temperance advocate said that the dry 
goods stores sometimes sell more liquor than the saloons. Some 
of the New York dry goods stores advertise their wines and whis- 
keys in street-cars and elevated railroad trains. 
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Vacation Schools. 


The plan of opening a number of schools for a few weeks dur- 
the long summer vacation is warmly commended and will, it is 
hoped, be adopted by all city boards of education. The experi- 
ment has been tried in Boston, New York, and several other cities 
and its successful results have established the fact that the vaca- 
tion schools fill a real need. The children of the poor are partic- 
ularly benefited. Inthe school-room they certainly breathe a 
healthier atmosphere, both physically and murally, than in the hot 
and crowded streets with their demoralizing influences. Besides 
this—and this is a weighty consideration—the children of the poor 
get a larger share of the advantages of the school life. It is a 
well known fact that the majority of them can attend school only 
a few years and wise economy in the use of their time is an im- 
perative duty. A portion, at least, of the two months in every 
year that are wasted in idleness, purposeless play, or worse yet, 
in mischief and vice, might easily be turned to good account. 

New York has this summer for the first time opened a few va- 
cation schools for the special benefit of the street children. Credit 
for this benevolent and needed move is due to the Society for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor. This society under- 
took the work with funds from private sources, the board of educa- 
tion granting them the use of four public school buildings situated 
in the most densely populated districts of the city. Dr. James 
Hanley, Miss Sarah F. Buckelew, and Miss Mary J. Carolan, each 
had charge of one school. The registry of the first week amounted 
to more than rooo pupils. The course of study arranged by the 
managers covers six weeks. 

The Zzmes printed a bright account of the work of one of the 
schools of which Miss Carolan is the principal. To illustrate the 
general interest taken in the school by the pupils the story is told 
of a little girl who fearing that her presence would be required at 
home to “tend the baby,” asked that she be allowed to bring him 
with her so that her attendance at the school might not be inter- 
rupted. ‘Oh! please, teacher,” said the little girl, ‘‘ let me bring 
baby with me. I will keep it quiet and see that it doesn’t cry at 
all.” Permission was granted, and the baby and its little mistress 
were among the most attentive pupils the next day. 

The school hours are from 9 to 12 in the morning. After the 
opening exercises which consist mainly of singing, calisthenics, 
volunteer recitations, and story-telling, the regular class work be- 

ins. Language and manual work form the principal subjects of 
instruction, Kindergarten training is also offered. ‘While the 
children greatly enjoy the advantages of the school,” Miss Carolan 
said to a reporter, ‘‘the parents also thoroughly appreciate the 
new institution. The pupils come from what may be called the 
‘better poor classes’ and their parents are grateful for this means 
of occupying their little ones during the morning hours of the hot 
summer days.” 

The vacation schools will probably be encouraged with a liberal 
appropriation by the board of education next year. This will 
make it possible to open more schools. Four is too smalla num- 
ber for a city like New York. 

We should like to hear of all cities that are supporting vacation 
schools. Many helpful suggestions might be gathered from re- 
ports of this kind for next year, when we earnestly hope every 
large city will have adopted the vacation school plan. 





Mr. Geo. Hardy, principal of No. 82, has been appointed Prof. 
of English in the College of the City of New York. Mr. Frank 
Coleman formerly first assistant at No. 18 will take his place. 


Potter & Putnam of New York, will shortly issue the Natural 
Drawing Series of six books, by Wm. M. Butterfield. The new 
Phonic Primer, by Mary E, Riley, and Essentials of English 
Grammar, by J. H. Hockenberry. 


A. J. Fassett and Charles A. Genung of White Plains, New 
York, have taken the State Agencies of New York, New Jersey, 
and Ohio, for the Script Reading Chart published by Potter & 
Putnam of New York. 


Potter & Putnam of New York, have furnished Croton Falls, 
New York; Dunellen, New Jersey, and East Hampton Long 
Island, with the “ Regal ” desks, natural slate blackboards, school 
supplies, etc. 

A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago, have placed on the market a 
new blackboard eraser, that, for quality and price, will recom- 
mend itself tu school boards. It is called the “‘ Chicago.” 


The Hyatt School Slate Co., factory at Bethlehem, Pa., which 
burned down June 24, is being rebuilt, and will have much greater 
capacity. The Hyatt Co., have made a success of their colored- 
line slates. ‘They recommend themselves to every teacher. 


The Dixon Crucible Co., captured the Chicago school board 
order of 4,000 gross No.1 lead pencils, 100 gross No. 3 lead 
pencils, and 2,500 gross cedar covered slate pencils. 

The Eagle Pencil Co., received the order for 2,000 gross cedar 
pen holders, and 20,000 gross steel pens. 


The revised edition of Gildersleeve’s Latin grammar published 
by the University Publishing Co. will be ready Sept. 1. 
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A New Piece of Science Apparatus. 


Figure I represents a new galvanometer and magnetometer 
one of the most useful pieces of apparatus put upon the marke 
this year, being especially adapted to school use not only for in- 
dividual work, but also for lecture purposes. As can be seen, the 
large scale enables the effect of the current to be viewed with 
perfect distinctness ky a large number of persons, The instru- 
ment can be used as a simple detector galvanometer (as in Fig. 
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2), a differential galvanometer, a tangent galvanometer, or a 
magnetometer, with the especial advantage (not often found in 
combination instruments) that when it is being used in any one 
form all parts not necessary for that form can be laid aside so as 
not to hamper its action. 

Figure 2 shows its appearance as a simple galvanometer. By 
suitable connections it is easily converted into a differential gal- 
vanometer and the coils can be used singly or together. Two 
needles are furnished, one single and one astatic. When used 
as a tangent, the coils are removed and the body placed on the 
frame as in Figure 1. Two short magnets are placed beside the 
needle if desired to correct ovtside influence. Only one circle is 
shown in the cut, but another is placed over this, variously 
wound ; ordinarily in such a way as to give one and ten ohms re- 
sistance and with connectors for the first, third, fifth, and tenth 
coils for the one ohm circuit and by a plug switch for the ten 
ohm circuit as well, thus giving a range of action more extended 
than any instrument of a similar nature of our acquaintance. As 
a magnetometer, the bar magnet can be placed ina slide (not 
shown in cuts) which takes the place of the coils in Figure 2. 





The instrument is made in several forms, differing, however, 
not in finish, but in accessories; 7. ¢., fine centering adjustment 
for suspension thread, mirror, degree scale, extra pointer, etc. 

The stand is much neater than that shown in the illustration 
and several mihor details have been worked out by the manufac- 
turers’ special designer with a view to improving the usefulness 
of the instrument and have been attended with marked success. 
The price of this instrument is about one-half as much as the 
combined price of the pieces above mentioned in separate 
form. 

The fact that this piece of apparatus is made by the Alfred L. 
Robbins Co., Chicago, will speak for itself and be a guarantee of 
excellence. Any article for teaching science or any instrument 
of precision for making accurate observations is furnished by 
this firm, who always keep on hand a specially large stock. 
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Extinct Giants of the Animal World. 


The hairy elephant or mammoth lived in the northern por- 
tions of Europe, Asia and North America until a comparatively 
recent period. The fragment of a tusk of one has been found 
with a rude picture of the animal scratched upon it; thus show- 
ing that man had progressed considerably in his artistic develop- 
ment prior to the extinction of this huge animal. In the frozen 


soil of the banks of the Siberian rivers various carcasses have 
been found. So well preserved was one, at least, of these that 
the native Jakutski of the River Lena fed their dogs upon the 
flesh cut from the carcass. 





The accompanying picture is from a careful restoration of this 
= animal, purchased in Stuttgart many years ago by Prof. 

enry A. Ward, of Rochester, N. Y., and which has astonished 
Many visitors to expositions where Ward's Natural Science Es- 
tablishment has made a display of its natural history material. 

This restoration is based upon the largest bones contained in 
the Royal Museum of Stuttgart, and therefore probably repre- 
sents one of the largest sized mammoths. It measures 16 feet in 
height, 26 feet in extreme length and 32 feet in greatest girth. 

Much more common with us, and peculiar to North America, is 
the mastodon (Mastodon Americanus). Antedating the mam- 
moth and less specialized in make up, it may be considered as its 
progenitor, though not in the direct line of descent. New York 
state, the Ohio river valley, and Big Bone Lick, Kentucky, have 
yielded probably the best preserved remains. 





At the present time in the workshops of Ward's Natural 
Science Establishment is being mounted the skeleton of a large 
mastodon belonging to the university of Ohio. The greater part 
of these bones were found in a swamp some 50 miles from Col- 
umbus, Ohio. When unearthed the skull was quite perfect,— 
an unusual feature in mastodon remains. The farmers who 
found it, coveting the fine, glossy, enamel-covered teeth, broke 
the skull into fragments with picks in order to extract them ; and 
would probably eventually have destroyed the whole skeleton had 
it not been discovered in time by a better informed person who 
succeeded in preserving to science what remained of the lordly 


The height of the mastodon was about that of modern ele- 
phants ; but the bones are much heavier, indicating a stronger 
and stockier animal. Its tusks are longer as well as thicker than 
those of modern elephants. Quite frequently the tusks (or incis 
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ors) of the lower jaw were persistent through life. They were 
small compared with those of the upper jaw, being hardly a 
twelfth of the size of the latter. Before the mastodons of 
Europe and Asia there existed the dinotherium, an elephantoid 
animal having tusks only in its lower jaw. Thus in regular suc- 
cession in time we have the dinotherium, with tusks in lower jaw 
only, mastodon with tusks in both jaws or in upper only, and 
mammoth and other elephants with tusks only in the upper jaw. 

The difference between a molar of the American mastodon and 
one of a mammoth are shown in the accompanying cuts. The 
transition between the nipple-shaped prominences of the crown 
of the mastodon molar (whence the name) and the flat grinding 
surface of the mammoth’s molar is found in the 
various extinct species of mastodons and elephants. 

The Indians possessed some traditions of the 
mastodon ; but whether these are to be considered 
as real traditions or only stories invented to account 
for the huge bones that they must have repeatedly 
discovered is perhaps a matter of opinion. Still it 
is fairly certain that the mastodon lingered until 
after the advent of man on this continent. 

The food of the mastodon was similar to that of 
the elephant, consisting of the small branches and 
leaves cf trees. It probably used its immense tusks 
as the elephant does, in uprooting trees to get at 
the newer growth of the topmost branches. 

Most mastodon remains are found in swamps 
where the animals apparently became mired, or in 
river beds where they have ,become covered with 
sand and gravel and consequently preserved. The 
remains of those that died upon dry land were un- 
doubtedly mestly destroyed by carniverous animals 
and the gradual wasting away by the mechanical 
and chemical forces of nature that continually act 
upon all objects not protected from these influen- 
ces. 


Ruling Slates. 


So much work in elementary schools is being done on slates 
that a machine for ruling them has become almost a necessity in 
every school-house. Without a help of this kind much valuable 
time would be wasted, for all ruled slates require re-ruling at 
least once a term, as the lines soon become dim by use. 





Mr. J. L. Hammett, of Boston, has designed and manufactured 
a “ Perfect Slate Ruler” that meets all requirements. Ten or 
twelve dozen slates can be easily ruled with this ruler in an hour 
by the janitor or one of the older pupils. It can be adjusted to 
rule any size slate from 5x7 to 8x12, and a light ruling of the en- 
tire slate accomplished by one stroke of the machine. If deeper 
ruling is desired one or two additional strokes will do the work. 





Cap and Gown in Seminaries and Academies. 


There is considerable interest being taken by a number of 
academies in the Oxford cap and gown as a useful uniform. This 
may have been stimulated by recent articles in the Uazverszty 
Magazine and THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, for June, which con- 
tained a quarter-page advertisement embodying quotations on 
the subject. 

One principal writes that he thinks this is “what he has been 
looking for for years.” Another, that he favors it very much as a 
uniform and likes a dark blue color. A large number of academies 
have sent to Messrs. Cotrell & Leonard, Albany, N. Y., for circu- 
lars. Among the academies that have used outfits are, Packer 
Collegiate institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Fort Edward, (N. Y) Col- 
legiate institute ; East Greenwich (R. I.) academy ; Science Hill 
school, Shelbyville, Ky., besides a considerable number of sec- 
ondary colleges. The saving in dresses, besides the saving in 
emulation in dress, appeals to all who study economy and like 
grace, 
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For Manual Training Classes. 


The cabinet bench for manual training schools shown in the 
accompanying illustration is made from plans drawn by Mr. 
Chas. B. Howe, who was recently elected secretary of the Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association of America. It is made of maple 
throughout, except the screws which are of hickory 2 inches thick. 
The lumber is all thoroughly seasoned and the bench is carefully 
put together, all joints being glued wherever practicable. It is 





provided with wooden bench stops and a tool rack which can be 
altered to suit different requirements. It is very rigid and strong 
and has holes for lag screws by which the bench may be bolted 
to the floor and the top fastened to the legs if desired. The di- 
mensions are as follows : length, 4 ft.; width, 18 ft. over all; re- 
cess, 6 ft. wide ; height, 28, 30, and 32 in. 

Seventeen of these practical benches will be used in Tome 
Institute of Port Deposit, Md., and many other institutions will 
soon be provided with them. Duplicates can be obtained from 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., New York, who have for a num- 
ber of years been making a specialty of tools and supplies for 
manual training schools. 

Address Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 209 Bowery, New York, for circulars. 





Universal Microscope. 


This microscope is, as its name implies, an instrument which is 
universal in its application to all microscopic work. It was made 
in answer to a popular demand, is elegant in design and of the 
best possible work and finish, The base is of the tripod form 

» and made of brass; it has on its lower 
dm surface three soft rubber pads, and is of 
such weight as to sustain the instrument 
firmly at any inclination of the body. 
The brass pillar is large and heavy, and 
connected by joint for inclination of the 
arm. A heavy thumb-screw permits the 
instrument to be rigidly fastened in any 
position on the base, so that it may be 
made more than ordinarily steady. The 
coarse adjustment is by rack and pinion, 
and of sufficient range to admit of the 
use of very low-power objectives; the 
fine adjustment is by micrometer screw, 
acting on Bausch & Lomb’s patent fric- 
tionless motion. The main tube has 
a two draw-tubes, one being graduated by 
which a considerable range in length may be attained ; they may be 
contracted to less than the standard, or may be extended beyond 
it; both draw-tubes have society screw, and the main tube has 
broad-gauge screw and adapter for society screw. A new and 
valuable improvement is the addition of the cloth linings in which 
both draw-tubes move. The stage has concentric, revolving 
motion with removable spring clips, and its upper surface lies in 
the same plane as center of mirror-bar movement and joint for 
inclination ; it is thin to allow the greatest obliquity, but firm un- 
der any manipulation. The mirrors are plane and concave and 
of large size, and both these and the substage are adjustable on 
their rsspective bars; the circular bearings of these are large and 
are graduated to degrees and silvered. A steel pin for centering 
stage and substage accompanies the instrument. _ 

The mirror and substage bars have their axes in the plane of 
the stage and move independent of one another or together to 
any obliquity below or above the stage. 


For further information regarding this and other microscopes address Bausch 
& Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 








Typewriters in Schools, 


For a longtime the business colleges of the country held the 
monopoly on typewriter instruction, but within the last year 
courses in typewriting and shorthand have been introduced into 
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public and normal schools and even higher institutions of learning 
in many parts of the country. 

Wherever this new feature has been added to the curriculum it 
has proved a success beyond the expectation of these who at first 
rather timidly thought the plan a feasible and desirable one. 
Schools of all grades are now interested in the matter and it does 
not appear that any considerable time will elapse before every 
school will be equipped for the instruction of pupils in typewrit- 
ing. 
Naturally both teachers and pupils are interested in determining 
what typewriter they shall use. We have no hesitation in saying 
that no one can make any mistake in adopting the Caligraph, 
which has now been on the market for 14 years. It has been 
thoroughly tested and very many of the earlier machines are still 
in use Tal Galen good work. It was the first machine to adopt 
the rational scheme of a key for every character, which makes it 
possible for the youngest pupil to readily learn to operate it, and 
is in every respect of special value for school use. 


A Model Dynamo, 


The accompanying illustration represents the improved model 
dynamo manufactured by Messrs. Richards & Co, Ltd., of New 
York and Chicago, for the use of teachers, students, and amateur 
investigators. It is of especial value to schools and students in 
electricity since it is patterned after and follows in its construc- 
tion and details the large modern generators. 

The machine is built not merely for purposes of illustration, 
but it is made for actual work, all parts being constructed of the 
best material and in the most substantial manner. The arma- 
ture core is laminated and wound with double-covered wire. The 
shaft is of steel, with brass bearings. The commutator has from 
six to sixteen bars (according to winding) the brush contact being 
ample and will wear for years. All machines are shunt wound, 
unless otherwise ordered. These dynamos are furnished with a 
voltage of from five to twenty-five, or higher to order. The gen- 
erator weighs 20 Ib. is 43 inches high and 9 feet in length through 
armature shaft, and is mounted on a handsome oak base. At a 








speed of but 1,600 revolutions per minute, it has an output of 75 
watts, the voltage and amperage varying according to the 
winding. The hand power is shown on the left of the base. 
The gears are cut, not cast, and run without noise ; the shafting 
is of best steel, the pulley well balanced, and all parts fit accur- 
ately and run easily. . 
The low voltage dynamo is a superior machine for electro- 
plating. Theinternal resistance is very low and the shunt wound 
field prevents a reversal of the current, which would ruin the 
work. For the lecture table, the machine is a boon. A power- 
ful current is always at hand without the annoyances of the dirt 
and bother of an electric battery. It is only necessary to turn 
the crank slowly or briskly and a low or high tension current is 
immediately supplied, suitable for any demonstration or experi- 
mental work. The dynamo works readily as a motor with 
from five to fifteen battery cells, according to the voltage used. 
With a rheostat, the ordinary incandescent current can readily 
be utilized. 


The price of the model dynamo is $25 complete, or $20 without the hand 


power, » 
School Building Notes. 


Great activity is noted in the school building world. Never 
before have so many buildings been projected or handsome plans 
been drawn. The modern school building is, as a rule, a fine piece 
of architecture fitted with the most approved systems of heating 
and ventilating—plumbing, lighting, etc., handsome furniture, 
blackboards, and apparatus. Every > brings an advance. 

Every month under this head we shall give as complete a list 
of new school buildings and their cost as possible. 

ALABAMA. 
BrREWToN, ALA.—Brewton Institute will spend $12,500 rebuilding. 
CONNECTICUT. 

BRISTOL, Conn., will spend $30,000 on a new school. 

MERIDEN, CONN., will build an eight-room brick and brown stone school- 
house. 
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New Haven, Conn.—The Stokes Trust Co. will build a $25,000 brick 
and stone dormitory. 
MIDDLETOWN, Conn.—High school building, costing about $45,000. 
HARTFORD, Conn.—Building on Pearl street for an evening school. 
GEORGIA. 

MaRtETTA, Ga., has contracted for a school building—cost $11,000. 
Way Cross, Ga., has appropriated $20,000 for a new school building. 
KENTUCKY. 

RICHMOND, Ky., will build a $22,000 school building. 
ILLINOIS. 
CuicaGo, ILL.—At the corner of Sheridan and Gardner streets, will 
build a school at the cost of $30,000, 
De KacB, ILL., will spend $10,000 on a new school building. 
MONTICELLO, ILL.— $20,000 public school building. 
West PuLiman, ILL.—Catholic school costing $100,000, 
OREGON, ILL.—Fine new building. 
INDIANA. 
Fort Wayne, IND.—Twelve-room building. 
EVANSVILLE, IND,—$7,000 addition to Centennial school. 
IOWA, 
MAPLETON, Ia., will build a new school-house. 
Mason Ciry, Is., will build a new ward school. 
Spirit Lake, I., will spend $2,500 on repairs. 
KNOXVILLE, Ia., will erect a new ward school. 
STorM Lake, I4., will erect a new school, 
VALLEY JUNCTION, I14., will spend $5,000 on a new building. 
CounciL BLuFFs, Ia., is building an $80,000 high school. 
Exvpora, I4., has voted to issue $12,000 in bonds to erect a high school 
building. 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE, MD., will spend $105,000 on the New Western Female high 
school, 
OAKLAND, Mp.—School to cost $12,200 will be built. 
MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT, MiIcH., will build a new school to cost $30,0c00—also an addi- 


GREENFIELD, MAss,, will build an eight-room high school, cost $25,000. 
LOWELL, Mass.—T wo school buildings will be erected to cost $26,000. 
WATERTOWN, MAss., has voted $40,v00 for purchase of site and erection 
of a new school. 
WORCESTER, MAss., will build a two-story brick and stone school; also 
will build an eight-room school at $30,000. 
MISSOURI, 


St. Louis, Mo.—Genera] Evang. Zion Congregation will spend $6,000 on 
a school building. 

NEW JERSEY. 

AssuRY ParRK, N. J.—Contract for new high school has been awarded, 
cost nearly $46,000. 

BRIDGETON, N. J.—Bids for new school building have been asked. 

DuNDEE Lake, N. J., will build a two-story school, 

Maywoop, N. J., will erect a school-house at a cost of $7,000. 

ORANGE VALLEY, N. J., will build a new school-house, 

Summit, N., J., will erect a wing to their school at a cost of about $25,000. 

NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN, N, Y.—Pratt institute will build another addition to their 
fine school to cost $10,000. St. Leonard’s Church, Hamburg and Jefferson 
streets, are making an addition to the school at a cost of $45,000, 

The State normal school, at Oneonta, New York, burned recently. The 
new building will have $75,000 insurance and an appropriation of $100,0co. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Ward building. 

MT. VERNON, N. Y., is planning for a new $30,000 school building. 

NEW YORK CITY, 

New York City.—New buildings and additions as follows: At Kings- 
bridge, No. 66, cost $110,351.—Ninth street and First avenue, $105,000.— 
Grammar School No. 4, $22,150. Heating and ventilating apparatus in 
new school, 81st St. and Ave. A, $29,197. Contracts have been awarded for 
new buildings and annexes as follows, No, 4—$22,150. No. 87—$52,259. 
No. 66—$96,850. No, 60—$18,500. University of New York and several 


ward buildings. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


RALEIGH, N. C,—Baptist State Female University will be built at an ex- 
pense of $35,000, 





tion to the Van Dyke school $10,000, and remodeling the Houghton school, 
° $5,500. Mr. J. G. Doherty will build a two-story brick school for $4,000. 
Board of education are advertising for proposals for building the new 
Central high school, 
YPsILaNTI, Micu., will erect a three-story brick school to cost $35,000. 
New school building erected at Constantinople, Michigan. New building 
at Coleman, Michigan. Traverse City, Michigan, is building a new school- 
house. A new high school building at Owasso, Michigan. Read City, 
Michigan, has erected a new building. Cheboygan, Michigan, has erected 


a new building. 
MINNESOTA. 
Lake City, Minn.—High school building. 


DULUTH, Minn.—lIrving ward school building will be torn down and a 
fine stone and brick structure built. 


OHIO. 
CrinctnnaTI, O., will build a school of three stories, cost $40,000, 
DELAWARE, O.—Public school building. 
CINCINNATI, O.—Catholic school, costing $40,003. 
JEFFERSONVILLE, O.—Fine new building now going up. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ATGLEN, Ps.—Contract for new school-house has been placed. 

ARDMORE, Pa., will build a new two-story school-house, 

CHESTER, Pa., will build a new grammar school, cost $40,000, 

COMPASSVILLE, Pa., will build a new school-house. 

GERMANTOWN, Pa, will spend $43,000 on an eight division Franklin 
school on Horter and Musgrave streets. The Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
on Chew street are to build a handsome convent building. 





Jackson, Minn.—$25,000 school-house. 

LITTLE FALLS, Minn.—$18,000 second ward building. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Mass., will erect a four-story school building on Bowdoin street. 

DEDHAM, Mass.—A nine-room school butlding will be erected. 


NORRITON TOWNSHIP, Pa., will build a new school 

McKEESPORT, Pa.—The seventh ward school building will cost $4,000. 

SouTH BETHLEHEM, Pa.—A model school will be erected. 

SWARTHMORE, Pa.—A new stone building is being erected for Swarth- 
more college, to be devoted to electricity at a cost of $12,000. 
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WILLOw GRovE, PA.—New school-house to cost $8,000. 

SANDY RIDGE, Pa.—A new school-house will be built. 

WynNcore, Pa.—Plans are being prepared for a $10,000 school. 

MORRISVILLE AND BRISTOL, Pa.—Both towns will build commodious 
school- houses this season, 

GEORGETOWN, Pa.—High school. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa,—A public school corner Horter and Musgrave streets, 
A large public school corner Norris and 3oth streets. University of Pennsy]- 
vania will erect a chemical laboratory. 

A parochial schocl to cost about $50,000 will be built on Eighteenth 
and Morris streets. Three parochial schools will be built—Tucker and 
Cedar streets; Fernon and Eighteenth streets; Brandywine, Green, and 


Broad streets, 
RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCR, R, I.—The Sisters of Mercy will spend $100,000 on a four - 

story convent. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C., will spend $24,000 in rebuilding. 
TEXAS, 

CELESTE, TEX.—Gladstone college will spend $7,500 on improvements. 

ENNIS, TEX.—School to cost $15,000 will be built. 

GEORGETOWN, TEx.—School to cost $14,690 will be built. 

GALVESTON, TEX,.—$75,000 high school. 


WASHINGTON, 
ELLENSBURG, WasH.—Normal school. 
WISCONSIN. 


BAYFIELD, WIS., is to erect a new school-house at a cost of $25,000. 
JANESVILLE, WIS,—$55,000 high school. 


- 
New School Books. 


AMERICAN BOOK Co. 
W. A, Maxwell—First Book in English, 40 cents. 
W. A. Maxwell.—I\ntroductory Lessons in English Grammar, 
—_ 40 cents. American System of Vertical Writing—six num- 
ers. 
$ O. R. Willés.—Practical Flora for Schools and Colleges, cloth 
1.50. 
Elizabeth H. Fundenberg.—F irst Lessons in Reading Based on 
the Phonic System. Teachers Ed., cloth 50 cents. 
Ginn & Co. 
_Leo Lewis.—National School Library of Song, for normal and 
high schools ; boards 60 cents. 
Florence W. Sloane.—Practical Lessons in Fractions with Six 
Fraction Cards; boards, 60 cents, 
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J. T. Prince.—Arithmetic by Grades for Inductive Teaching, 
Drilling, and Testing, eight books ; boards 25 cents each. 
J. 1. Prince.—Teachers’ Manual for Teaching Arithmetic by 
Grades ; cloth go cents. 
D. C. HEATH & Co, 


E,. Hunt,— Geometry for Grammar Schools; boards 30 cents. 
Langdon S. Thompson,—Educational and Industrial System 
of Drawing ; 7 series. 
HENRY HO LT & Co. 
F. B. Richardson, A, M.—Six Months’ Preparation for Read- 
ing Cesar ; 90 cents, 
A. LOVELL Co. 
Sarah ]. Burke,—Fairy Tales for Little Readers, 30 cents. 
W. M. Peck.— Graded Lessons in Number, part 2. Grammar 
School Arithmetic ; cloth, 75 cents. 
W. M. Peck.—Graded Lessons in Number, parti, First Steps 
in Arithmetic ; cloth 40 cents. 
MACMILLAN & Co. 
C. Smith—Elementary Algebra for Preparatory Schools, 
$1.10, 
MAYNARD, MERRILL Co, 


Jos. C. Hutchinson, M, D.—Our Wonderful Bodies and How to 
Take Care of Them. Book 1, for primary grades, 30cents. Book 
2, for intermediate and grammar grades, 50 cents. 

MILTON BRADLEY Co. 

Emily A. Weaver.—Paper and Scissors in the School-Room ; 
paper, 25 cents. 

Norah A. Smith—A Christmas Festival Service for Kinder- 
garten and Home; paper 25 cents. Color in the Kindergarten , 
paper, 25 cents. Kindergarten Blackboard, 60 cents. 

Annie L. Page.—Freebel, the Man and his Work, paper, 25 
cents. 

Emilie Poulson.—I\n the Child’s World; cloth $2.00, 

Eleanor Smith.—Songs for Little Children ; cloth $1.25 ;paper, 
go cents. 

J. W. RANDOLPH Co., RICHMOND, VA. 


G. H. Smithdeal—English Grammar, Spelling, and Writing ; 
cloth $1.00. 
THOMPSON BROWN & Co. 


/. B. Gifford.—Lessons in Physics ; teachers’ edition, 75 cents. 





The Secondary School and its Curriculum 


have of late been the subject of much discussion. The report of the COMMITTEE oF TEN is recognized as being the most important 
contribution yet made to this discussion. A frequent subject of remark is the closeness with which D. C, Heatn & Co,’s publi- 
cations fit the recommendations of this committee. A few quotations well illustrate this fact.. 





READING. 


** Reading books should be of a literary character.” (p. 89.) 


Norton’s Heart of Oak Books isa series of readers for home and 
school, giving selections from the choicest English literature, 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE (Elementary). 


“ The main direct objects of the teaching ot English . (x) to enable the 
pupil to understand the expressed thoughts of others and to gi’ e expression 
to thoughts of his own; and (z) to give the pupila taste for reading.” (p. 87.) 

Hyde’s Practical Lessons in the Use of English isa three- 
book course in Language and Grammar giving oral and written exercises, 
reproduction lessons, and formal grammar. More fully than any other 
series do the Hyde books meet the above requirements, 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE (High School). 


“ The study of literature and training in the expression of thought taken 
together are the fundamental elements in ar y proper high school course in En- 
glish . . and demand continuous treatment throughout the four years.’’ (p. go.) 

Meiklejohn’s The English Language: Its Grammar, 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE gives a full discussion of the grammatical 
and etymological construction of the language as well as a history of the 
language and its literature. 


Williams’s Composition and Rhetoric by Practice 
furnishes a full course in ‘‘avualysis and criticism with practice 
in composition, acquainting the student with principles and maxims re- 
lating to effective discourse.” (p. 90.) 


Strang’s Exercises in English furnishes an abundance of ex- 
ercises for use in composition and syntax. : 


Hawthorne and Lemmon’s American Literature givesa 
connected view of the whole period of American writing, with illustrative 
selections and studies of leading authors. 





ARITHMETIC. 


“The committee was of opinion that a radical change in the teaching of 
arithmetic was necessary . . the course . . be . . abnmdged and enriched.” 
They further recommend the introduction of concrete geometry and element- 
ary algebra into the grammar school course. (pp. 105-112.) 


Walsh’s Mathematics for Common Schools (in three parts) is 
a complete arithmetic with Geometry and Algebra introduced in the 
seventh and eighth school years, all unnecessary matter is omitted, the 
problems are many and varied. 


ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 


“ The method of teaching should be thoroughly objective, and such as to 
call into exercise the pupil’s mental activity.”” (p. 10s.) 


Bowser’s Geometry and Algebra have numerous exercises, and 
give much attention to practical and inventional work, thus fulfilling the 
requirements of the Committee. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


** Physics and Chemistry be taught by a combination of laboratory work, 
text-book, and thorough didactic instruction carried on conjointly, and that 
at least one-half ot the time given to laboratory work.” (p. 118.) 


Shepard’s Elements of Chemistry leads the student to expers- 
ment, to observe, to think, to originate, \t contains more than 75 per 
cent. of the experiments named by the committee, 


Chute’s Physical Laboratory Manual (just ready) is a careful 
and complete exposition of the ideas propounded in the report of the 
committee. 


BOTANY. 


* Laboratory work should be the chief feature of the year’s course . . re- 
commended for secondary schools.” (p. 151.) 


Spalding’s Introduction to Botany. No text-book in Botany 
so fully meets the requirements of the Committee as does this. 
HISTORY. 
“We suggest the use of the methods which are now accustoming 


pupils to think for themselves, to put together their own materials, to state 
their results, to compare one series of events with another.”’ (p. 200.) 


Sheldon’s American History and Sheldon’s General 
HISTORY, aim to teach the pupil to deal with historical material first-hand 
to judge of the influence of men and events and to see their relation. 





The above are but a few selected from our many publications, all of which are fully abreast of modern methods, Full catalogue on application. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 








CHARLTON T. LEWIS WILLIAM SWINTON 


The Authors’ Portraits which surround this para- 
graph, representing some of the most distinguished types 
of American scholarship, are taken from Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers’ Illustrated Catalogue of School and College 
Text-Books for 1894, which has just. been published. 
This catalogue contains descriptions of a large number 
of standard text-books and works of reference by well- 
known authors, including nearly a hundred volumes of 
books for Supplementary Reading. Instructors and oth- 
ers interested in getting the best text-books for class use 





are invited to send for it. 





HENRY DRISLER NOAH K. DAVIS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 








JOHN D. QUACKENBOS 


WILLIAM J. ROLFE 





LONGM ANS, GREEN, & CO. 


PUBLISH: 





Young Folks’ History of the United 


States. By THoMAs WENTWORTH HicciNson. With Maps and 
Illustrations, an appendix covering a list of books for consulta- 
tion, Constitution of the United States, Chronological Table, 
Index, and a Series of Questions. 12mo, $1.00 nef. 


Young Folks’ Book of American Ex- 


plorers. By THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. I2mo, $1.25. 
This work may also be had in 8 parts, each complete in itself, with 
illustrations. Price, in paper covers, each part, 15 cents net, 


English History for Americans. 


By THomMAs WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, and EDWARD CHANNING, 
Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. With 77 
Illustrations, 6 colored maps, Bibliography, a Chronological 
Table of Contents, and Index. 12mo, pp. xxxii-334. Teachers’ 
price, $1.20. Prospectus, etc., sent free. 


A First History of France. 


By Louise CREIGHTON, author of ‘‘ A First History of England.” 
etc., etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A First History of Rome. 


By W. S. Rosinson, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. With Illustrations and Maps. 16mo. 80 cents. 


Longmans’ Primary Grammar. 


By Davip SALMON. I2mo_ 128 pages. 35 cents. 





Longmans’ School Grammar. 


By Davip SALMON, With Notes for Teachers and Index. New 
edition, revised. With Preface by E. A. ALLEN, Professor of 
Engiish in the University of Missouri. 1I2mo, 75 cents. 


Longmans’ Supplementary Readers. 


FAIRY TALE BOOKS. Seven books based on the * Blue’ and ‘ Red’ Fairy 
Books. Edited by Anprew Lane. 
Little Red Riding Hood, and Other Stories. With 2s illustrations. 20 cts. 
Cinderella; or, The Little Glass Slipper, and Other Stories. With 20 
illustrations. 20 cents. 
ack tne Giant Killer, and Other Stories. With 22 illustrations. 20 cts. 
he Sleeping Beauty, and Other Stories. With 2; illustrations. 20 cts. 
The Hist.ry of Whittington, aod Other Stories. With 27 illustrations. 
o cents. 
The Princess on the Glass Hill, and Other Stories. With 27 illustrations. 
30 cents. 
Prince Darling, and Other Stories. With 39 illustrations. 40 cents. 
INFANT FAIRY READERS. Based on Tales in the Red Fairy Book. 
Square 16mo, limp. 
A Fairy Tale ofa Dog. By Lois Bates. With 21 illustrations. 15 cts. 
Jack and the Bean Stalk, and Brotherand Sister. Edited by Mrs. HeLter. 
With 11 illustrations. 15 cents. 
Snowdrop, and Other Stories. Edited by Mrs. Heiter. With 7 illustra- 
tions. 15 cents. 


‘The Blue Poetry Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG, New Edition without Illustrations, 
for use in Schools, with Lives of the Authors of Poems. Fcar 


8vo, 60 cents. 
F¥UST READY. 


Micah Clarke. A Tale of Monmouth’s 


Rebel‘ion. By A. Conan DoyLe. Abridged and adapted for 
Schdol Reading. With Illustrations. I2mo. 50 cents. 





Longmans, Green, & Co. will send their Classified Catalogue vf School Books, covering works in all branches of education, to any address, 


upon request. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers, 15 E. Sixteenth St, New York. 
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New Educational Books. 





By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


I2mo, 135 pages. Vet 50 cents. 


Another of our best authors has here been adapted for the use of children in the Public Schools. 


JUST READY. 


FANCIFUL TALES. 


Edited with Notes tor Schools by Julia Elizabeth Langworthy. 


With an Introduction by Mary E, Burt. 


The book is an attractive addition to the good literature 


which is taking the place of the old-fashioned Reader, and will be welcomed by all who are familiar with the wholesome fun and humor by which Stockton 


delights children as no one else can. 


of Orn, The Clocks of Rondaine, The Griffin, and the Minor Canon, and the Christmas Truants. ; 
Send for a descriptive circular, giving examination terms to teachers, superintendents, etc. 


It contains five short stories, all much akin to the old classical myths and folk-lore—Old Pipes and the Dryad, The Bee Man 





How to Know the Wild Flowers. 

A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild 
With over One Hundred 
12mo, $1.50 met. 


Flowers. By Mrs. WM. STARR DANA, 
Illustrations by Marion Satterlee. 


Our Common Birds, and How to Know 
THES. By Joun B. Grant. 
Oblong 12mo, $1.50, met. 


With Sixty-four full-page Plates. 





The Colonial Era. 


(American History Series.) By GrorGE 

P, FIsHER. Price, $1.25. 

‘** The best of what we know concerning the age.” 
—Pres. C. K. Apams, Univ, of Wisconsin, 


The French War and the 
REVOLUTION. (American History 
pong By WILLIAM M. SLOANE. Price, 

1.25. 





Elements of Ethics. 
By J. H. MuIRHEAD. 
‘* University Series.” 


Price, $1.00 met. 


Introduced in Brown University, Bowdoin 
College, Smith College, University of Penn- 
sylvania, etc. 





The Realm of Nature. 


By Hugu R. Mitt. Price $1.50, met. 

Physical Geography. (University Series.) 

A description of the structure of the Uni- 
verse, the form, material, and processes of 
the earth, and the relations which they bear 
to Life in its varied phases. 

** An excellent book, clear, comprehensive, and re- 


markably accurate.”—Prof. W. N. Davis, of Har- 
vard, 





A Primer of Psychology. 


By GeorGeE T. Lapp, Yale University. Price about 75 cents. 
Written expressly for the use of Elementary classes. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


The Making of the Ohio Valley States. 


A book 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 
A companion volume to the author’s 7he Making of New Eng- 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


which will meet the needs that have so long existed for a thoroughly | /and, The Making of the Great West, The Making of Virginia, and 


practical work for the class-room. 


The Middle Colonies. 


Each, $1.50. 





Correspondence will be cheerfully answered, Send for free Educational Catalogue. 


Special terms for examination to teachers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON S, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 





A CLEAR IDEA OF WHAT YOU NEED 








comes in play just now. Our factory and the stores which our agents maintain are full of the material that you 
want, and we need your orders on our books and your money in our safe to keep that factory going and help- 


support those stores. 
The schools will open and they must be equipped. 


Business must be done this fall in spite of tariff uncertainties and the China-Janan war. 





Kindergarten Material 
is always our first consideration. We make it in great variet y 
and you use it to some extent. You probably want more this 
season than you had last year. We mean to sell you more. 


The Bradley Bead Tile 


is the latest addition to our kindergarten material. It takes 
the place of the various peg boards which have been in the 
market. It is a nicely finished hardwood board, about six 
inches square, containing 100 cups for receiving the half-inch 
spheres that belong to Mrs. Hailmann’s beads, and is very effec- 
tive for teaching number and form. The price, with postage, 
is 30 cents, 


Portraits of Elizabeth P. Peabody 


are very desirable for the kindergarten, the schoolroom, the 
library and the home. We make two sizes as companion pieces 
to our pictures of Froebel, one selling for $1.00 and the other 
for 50 cents. These portraits represent Miss Peabody seated 
n her arm chair, with an open book in her hands, just as she 
was photographed in the days when she was in the habit 
of lecturing to the different kindergarten classes of the country. 





Among the Books 


that you will want this fall are Miss Poulsson’s “ In the Child’s 
World,” Miss Brooks’ “ Kindergarten Papers,” and “ Miss 
Mackenzie’s “ Kindergarten Blackboard.” The first one is run- 
ning in its fourth thousand and has no equal as a book for 
‘*Morning Talks.” You will find it a library of juvenile litera- 
ture. The price, by mail, is $2.00. 


Our New Parquetry Case 


is a great convenience. It is a box neatly covered with strong 
cloth and provided with thirty-five compartments, each large 
enough to contain 500 pieces of the parquetry, arranged with 
reference to accommodating the five tones of the Bradley color 
standards and grays. It is a good box for general kindergarten 
uses, as the partitions can be removed to make room for Sticks, 
Pegs, Rings, and Tablets. 

We shall say nothing about the Ce/or Tof this time. 
costs only 6 cents. 


All Roads Lead to Rome, 


and we have no idea in these days of winding up an advertise- 
ment without mentioning THE KINDERGARTEN News. The 
September number is a magazine of 64 pages, brimful of good 
things. It contains an extensive report of the kindergarten 
meetings at Asbury Park, in July, in connection with the annual 
gathering of the National Educational Association. The NEws 
costs you only 50 cents a year. ; 


Sample 





MILTON 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


CLASS 
ANALYSE, ELEMENTARY QUALITATIVE. By William Briggs, 
M.A., LL.B., F.C.S., and R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. 40 cents. 
AsTnonony, ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL. By C. W. C. 
Bartow, M.A., Lond., Camb , and Edin., and G. H. Bryan, M.A., Camb., Fellow 
of St. Peter's College. Second edition, with answers. $1.8v. 
BIOLOGY, TEXT-BOOK OF. By H. G. Wells, B. Se. Lond., F.Z.S,: 
F.C.P. PartI. Vetebrates. Part II. Invertebrates and Plants. Each $1.00. 
CO-ORIDINATE GEOMETRY: THE RIGHT LINE AND CIRCLE. 
By William Brixgs, M.A., LL.B., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. Second edition. 
Si cents. Key, $1.00 net. 

ENGLISH HISTORY, THE INTERMEDIATE TEXT-BOOK OF. 
By C. S. Fearenside, M.A.,Oxon. Vol. II., 1485-1608. $1.00. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: ITS HISTORY AND STRUCTURE. 
By W. H. Low, M.A., Lond. Second edition, 6) cents. 

ETHICS, MANUAL OF. By S. Mackenzie, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Second edition, $1.50. 

GREEK READER, THE TUTORIAL. 
Gold Medallist in Classics. 60 cents. 


By A. Waugh Young, M.A.; 


TUTORIAL SERIES. 


BOOKS. 


LATIN COMPOSITION AND SYNTAX. With oupiens Exercises. B 
A. H. Alicroft, M.A., Oxon., and J. H. Haydon, M.A., Cambridge and Lond. 
Third edition, @ cents. Key, 6 cents. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, THE TUTORIAL. 


5 eg J. Hayes, M.A., Lond.» 
Gold Medallist in Ciassics, and W. F. Masom, M.A 


, University Exhibitioner 


Lond. 8 cents 

LIGHT, TEXT.BOOK OF. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., London. Second 
Edition, $1.00. 

LOGIC, A MANUAL OF. By J. Welton, M.A., Lond. 2 vols. Vol. I., 
$2.00. (Vol. IT. in preparation.) 

MAGNETISM AND SESCEMECEST, TEXT-BOOK OF. By R. W. 


Stewart, D.Sc., Lond. $1.00. 

MECHANICS, ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF. By William Briggs, 
MA. L , F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, M.A., F.R.A.3. Pt. 1., Dynamics. Pt. IL, 
Statics. 0 cents. (Shortly. ) 

SOUND, TEXT-BOOK OF. By E. Catchpool, B.Sc., Lecturer in Physics 
at University Tutorial College, and R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. $1.00. (Shortly.) 

ROME, THE TUTORIAL HISTORY OF: toa. v. 14. By A. H. Allcroft. 
M.A. Oxon:and W.F. Masom, M.A. Lond. With maps. 8 cents. 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


HEAT, TEXT-BOOK OF. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. Second 
edition, $1.00. 

AUTHOR work. EDITOR. PRICE. 
AESCHYLUS. . Prometheus Vinctus, Plaistowe & Masom, $ & 
CAESAR. . ° Gallic War, L. Vap Vike © Allcroft . macom, . ea. 40 
CICERO. Ad Atticum,IV.. - : : : Haydon ne 60 

“ fa ‘ nibas, L., e ° . Moses < Fearenside, 60 

ya ° . De — . pe ‘ ‘ . Hayd 40 

“ . «+ DeSenec Alc roft 73 Maso 40 

- ° . Pro Archia, “es Baio, . Allcroft & Plaistowe, ea. 40 

en . . ProPiancio, . Kerin & Alicroft, 6 
HERODOTUS . Book VI. . ° ° - Masom & Fearenside 6 

“ . =. Van : . Thompson& Thomas, . 60 
HOMER. Odyssey, Books IX., i. ° Haydon & Plaistowe, 60 
o e -s o « — Xuit., xiv., ‘ ” a 60 

“ “ Book xvii, ae Mas 40 
HORACE Botetion, . ° Plaistowe & Shipham, 80 
” Satires, — . Platstowe & Burnett, 80 


Ez 
6 
Fo 


AUTHOR. EDITOR. 
Allcroft & Hayes, 


HORACE. . . Odes, I., II.. hie “iv., 40 
JUVENAL, ° Satires, L itt, iv. Allcroft & Burnett, . 80 
“4 % XL,” 60 
LIVY, LIL, vy Xi > Alicroft & Masom ea. 60 
OVID, ti, Iil., IV., . Neatby and Plaistowe, . 60 
- e . Tristia, I., UII., Alicrott & Shipham, ea. 40 
PL4TO. ° - Phaedo, Fearenside & Kerin, 80 
SALLUST. Catiline, . Neatby & Hayes, 60 
SOPHOC LES. Antigone, . . Alleroft & Ha i 40 
- Electra, . - Thompson & . 80 

TACITUS, . Annals, I., IL, Masom & Poareuside, ea. 60 
oa . Histories, L., Plaistowe & Maidment. . 60 
THUCYDIDES. Vv Stout & Plaistowe, . 60 
VERGIL. . Aeneid. I.” Til. Vv. VI. VIi., IX,, x. Alicroft & Masom, . ea. #0 
XENOPHON. Anvabasis, I.. ° Alicroft & Richardson, . 0 
Hellenica, liL., IV., ~~ - - = ea. 80 





TRANSLATIONS OF LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS. 


AESCHYLUS—Agamemnon, DEMOSTHENES—A ndrotion, 
AESCH 











YLUs—Eumenides, $3 DEMOSTHENES — Ad. eoenem, ‘ ‘ 4 
sEs—Vespe, e 40 Evripipes—Heraclide, ° . 40 

lic War, Bk. 1, 25 Evriemes—Hurcules Faren: 8, . 40 

te War, Bk. 5, 3 iEnopores-Bks in Tauris, ° 40 

allic War, Bk. 6, 25 HERODoTUsS— S 40 

Gallic War, 7 40 eneene~Se- i: en eS 40 
Cicero—Ad Atticum. Bk. 4, #0 HERopoTus—B .- « « » 40 
De Amicitia, 25 Homer—Iliad, be’ —— = ‘ 40 

De F 3) Homer—Odyssey, Be ° ° 40 
Cicero—De Oratore, Bk. 2, 40 Homer—Odyssey, Bks. 314, 2D Pd 60 
iCERO—De Senectute, 23 Homer—Odyssey, Bk. e ° 25 
Cicrro—Philippic 2, 40 Horace—Epistles, ° 40 
CicERoO—Pro Archia, 23 Horace—Odes, Bks. 1, 2 3, 4 ea., ° 25 
Cicrro—Pro a - ° 40 Horace—Satires, . ie s 40 
Cicero—Pro Roscio. 40 JUVENAL- Satires, 1-8, . . 40 


JUVENAL—Satires, 8, 10-13, . TactTrus— Histories, Bk. 1, 


JUVFNAL—Satires, 8, 10, 11, ° TERENCE— Adelphi, 
Livy— Bks. ah 5, 21, ‘ - ea. TERENCE—Phormio, 
Livy—Bk ° THUcYDIDES— Bk. & 


THUCYDIDES—Bk 
VeroiL—Aeneid, Bks. 1, 2, “é, 4, 5 & 


VerGit—Aeneid, Bks. i4, 
Veror—Aeneid, Bks. 7- = ° 
Veror.—Aeneid, Bks. : 
VERGIL—Georgics, land 2 
XENOPHON—A nabasis, 3k. i, 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By CHARLES P. Du CROQUET. 12mo, cloth, half leather, 284 
pages, $1.25; introduction price, $1.00. 


The object of this book is to make the study of French easier and more con- 
cise. Itsarrangement is quite new. The rules concerninga subject have been 
carefully arranged in one lesson, and can easily be learned ina few minutes. 





SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 
Manuel de Littérature Fran-| Extratts Choists des Oeuvres 
¢aisé. By A.de Rougemont, A.M.,| de Francois Cappée. With notes 
Prof. at tne Chautauqua University, by Prof. G. Castegnier. Cloth, goc. 


Half leather, $1.25. h Read. he Francais Pratigque. mee 
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Des Kindes Erstes Buch. Fortezza. By Edmondo de Amicis, 
Illustrated, Boards, 40 cents. 


Camilla. By Eamondo de Amicis. me, 6. 
With notes oy Prof. T. E. Comba. 


Novetle Italiane, Paper, 35c. 


Paper. 35¢. No. 4, Novelle Italiane, age English Notes by Julio Rojas. | 
La Lizardiére. By Vte Henri de! - No.1. Cuentos Selectos. Paper, 35¢. 
i No. 20 Romans Choisis. | Contes de Balzac. Edited, with in- 


troduction and notes, b George M 
Fables Choistes de la Fontaine.| arper, Ph.D., of Princeton Univer. 


With notes by B. Beck. Boards, 40c.| sity, and L. E. Livingood, A.B. 
Short Selections for Translat-| Cloth, $1.00 

ing English into French. py | Conj jug ation of the French Verb 

Paul Bercy, B.D., L.D. 12mo,cl., 736- | A blank arranged in tablets of fifty for 
Le Francaise Par la Conver use as an aid in conjugating. Price, 

sation. By Charles P. DuC per tablet, 30c. 

es uCroquet. 
12mo, cloth. 186 es, 30 illus., x 00 | Conjugation of the Latin Vero. | 


The Table Game. Pt. J. By | A blank arranged in tablets of tifty | 
a8 for the use as an aid in conjugating. 
Helene J. Roth. Price, 75c. | Price, per tablet, 20c. 





Introduction prices at the rate of 20 per cent. discount from above prices. 


Copies for examination sent upon application. Complete general catalogue on | 


application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


FRENCH AND OTHER FOREIGN BOOKS. 
N. W. cor. 48th Street, 851 & 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. 


With English notes by T. E. Comba, | 


El PajaroVerde. By Juan Valera. | 
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ful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and delicately scented, for mounting 
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leather to paper or cloth it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting draw- 
ings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood. and for repairing and label- 
ing books, The 500 volumes of the Model Library at the World's Fair 
were repaired and labeled with it, and it was voluntarily exhibited and 
recommended by the Committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive 
for the purpose. Its utility in schools is hence apparent. 
| % 3 :02., 6 oz., 14 02. and 1-2 gallon jars. 
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than cheapg goods. 
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Correspondence. 


Teachers’ Agencies from the Trustee’s Standpoint. 


The time has come when, for a teacher to secure employment, it is almost 
necessary to depend upon some teachers’ agency. An agency for this pur- 
pose, it seems in theory, might be made a good thing both for teacher and 
trustee. But, after serving as trustee for several years, I must say I am get- 
ting sick of thts kind of work 

he agencies write us annua ~ 4 to ascertain what teachers we expect to 
engage. I have recently received one such, and I dread to answer, because 
from past experience, I know what will follow. Ve will be flooded with a 
quantity of applications, each accompanied with a lot of testimonials and so 
numerous that if each receives a fair amount of attention it will require the 
greater share of one’s time to read and reply to them. 

The conclusion we have come to is, that the agencies, instead of picking 
out the kind of teachers we desire, sends notice to each teacher who has ap- 
plied to them of all the vacancies they know of. There being aboutas many 
teachers as schools, in the end they will naturally settle each into a district, 
and the agency having notified each applicant of each vacancy, it follows, 
no matter what school they finally engage, the agency receives a percentage, 
whether it has been of any benefit in procuring the place or not, or whether 
the teacher is fitted for the place secured. 

The result of this is, our teachers are actually paying an income tax on 
their gross earnings, which would be considered, if an equal amount were 
imposed by the government, as not only excessive but absolutely tyrannical. 
The misfits that are made by this method of procuring teachers are so num- 
erous, that one is disposed to give up in despair and wonder where all the 
good teachers have gone. 

It seems to me that since the state has taken upon itself the education of 
the masses, by making our schools free, by educating our teachers and fixing 
their qualifications, also by compelling our children, at least of certain ages, 
to attend the schools provided, it might go one step farther and provide the 
proper teacher for oni school with only nominal expense tothe teacher. In 
other words, let the state divided into town and county districts conduct 
the agency for the mutual benefit of district officials and the teacher, and not 
as a means for taxing oppressively this class of workers. In connection with 
this it could be made optional with each district to place their school under 
the management of such an agency and let the agency select from the ap- 
plicants.the teacher required and send her to the district. It being op- 
tional with districts and teachers to join the agency, those not joining can 
supply themselves as they do now. 


Can't some such plan be made practical ? Dan S, GIFFIN, 


If the agencies, as our correspondent believes, apprise all the 
teachers of all the vacanci s and all the trustees of all the availa- 
ble teachers, they surely bring about just that generous condition 
of opportunity in which the best teachers are enabled to command 
the best salaries and the best salaried position to secure the best 
teachers. Wedon't know what is meant by “ misfits” unless 
the word refers to cases in which a splendid teacher falls into a 
place where her work is impeded and her genius fails of appre- 
ciation, or a person poorly prepared to teach happens in where 
there is freedom and approval and a fine fat salary. We suppose 
“ misfits’ of both kinds occur, but the cases are more likely to 
occur outside than inside the ranks of those who extend their in- 
formation of what's going by means of the teachers’ agency. It 
is to be assumed, that, the school of which Mr. Giffin is trustee 
has had good teachers, some of whom have left for higher posi- 
tions, larger opportunies, or better salary elsewhere. Teachers 
are not to blame for bettering themselves,and the way for a school 
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to get and keep the best is by offering professional remuneration 
and placing every facility, for good work in the teacher’s way. 
Our correspondent’s plan for state provision in this regard is 
partially met by the normal school. Those willing to employ in- 
experienced but trained teachers and to pay them what a trained 
teacher deserves, can ascertain the special qualifications of candi- 
dates at the schools from which they graduate professionally. 
Normal schools can often (and are usually willing te) give infor- 
mation regarding experienced teachers whe happen to be known 
to them and to be temporarily out of positions. The teacher's 
agency, however, is at present the broadest reliance, and we 
doubt whether the state could do its work better than the indivi- 
duals who now conduct it as a private enterprise. The teacher's 
agency, like the schools it serves, bas advanced with the times. 
Its cruder experimental work is left in the rear, and the balance 
of evidence shows that the leading firms now engaged in the rec- 
ommending of teachers for vacancies are to be relied upon. 





A boy in my school is very much addicted to the habit of swaying and 
swinging when reading. I have tried hard, but with no avail to break 
the habit. If you will offer some remedy in your next issue, you will oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Refuse to allow him to recite in any but a manly posture. 
Cultivate soldierly ideas of carriage among the boys. Drills in 
rising and sitting, standing, and marching, aid in inducing better 
ideals of posture. Character talks are good. Contrast a yielding, 
unreliable weakling with a firm and dignified man, and show how 
the attitude of the body in standing and walking expresses this 
difference. Write on the blackboard, “ Respect yourself and 
others will respect you,” and have the motto discussed, eliciting 
the idea of self respect as shown by one’s personal bearing. The 
vital organs are depressed and their functions deranged by bad 
habits of posture. Explain this to your scheol and appeal to the 
boy’s desire to be strong and healthy. Make him feel that your 
insistance is for his personal good. Represent to him that it is 
probably some physical weakness (perhaps of the spine) that 
makes him so unsteady in his postures, and that he ts increasing 
the weakness by yielding to it—that he must exercise in opposi- 
tion to it. Finally, if it becomes necessary, bring all these points 
to the attention of the parents and ask them to co-operate with 
you in correcting a habit of body in their son which, if confirmed, 
will always place him at a disadvantage. 





What is the best method of explaining to children who are just taking up 
the study of fractions, how we get 8-15 by taking 3¢ of 4-5, and how we get 
5-6 by dividing % by 4-5? Please answer. M. E. 

Port Carbon, Pa. 

Use the analysis that the children have applied in simpler 
problems. One-third of #=;,; two-thirds of $=,*,. With anum- 
ber of similar examples on the blackboard, ask, What did we do 
in each case? and deduce the rule, “‘ Multiply the numerators to- 
gether for a new numerator, and the denominators fur a new 
denominator.” In division, the simplest way is to elicit that divi- 
sion is the reverse of multiplication and to suggest turning the 
divisor upside down before beginning the same process. Use 








Opposite Grace Church, 
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The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
Th e Best the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at | 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
hancsome addition that doubles its former capacity 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 


of Colonial Decoration in this country. ithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
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concrete measurements to prove the correctness of the result. 
For instance, divide a line into fifteenths, and tind out how many 
times ¢ of it is contained in 3 of it. 





Seat, Desk, and Penmanship. 


The relative positicn of seat and desk is wrong in nearly every instance 
throughout the schools, and so long as this condition of things remains, 
all efforts to obtain a freehand, easy, and natural writing movement will be 
comparatively futile. 

Talk of a hygienic position preventing curvature of the spine, myopia, 
etc., etc., will end mainly in talk, and without correcting the difficulty 
so long as the desk is so high, in relation to the seat, as to cause the pupil 
to 4ift the arm from the side in order to get it on the desk, and so long as 
the relative distance between seat and desk is so great as to cause the pupil 
to shift himself to the very edge of the seat, or else lean forward at an angie 
of 450 or more, will be like sowing seed upon a rock, where we can expect 
no fruitage. Let us first seat the pupil properly, and then we can consist- 
ently expect good work. H. J. D. 


New Books. 


Volume XXVI. of the International Educational series, edited 
by Dr, William T. Harris, is Syméolic Education, by Susan E. 
Blow, a volume of great value to students of the kindergarten. 
The chapters treat of atomism, development, the childhood of the 
race, the symbolism of child, the meaning of play, old lady Gair- 
fowl, pattern experiences, and vortical education, and are a com- 
mentary on Froebel’s “* Mother Play.” The “ Mutter und Kose- 
lieder * is treated under only one of its varied aspects, the gifts and 
occupations receiving only incidental mention. The explanation 
of this is that the book is only half written, the other chapters will 
come later. In his preface Dr. Harris says that Miss Blow “ has 
done a great service to the philosophy of Froebel by expounding 
as his chief thought the idea of ‘“Gliedganzes,” or whole that is at 
the same time a member of a larger;whole—as man is a self-deter- 
mine dindividual, andat the same time a constituent of a social 
whole—as, for example, the family, the city corporation, the nation. 
This idea of ‘ member whole’ is undoubtedly the deepestand most 
fruitful in the philosophy of education, and it is well that its con- 
sideration is introduced in the first chapter of this book by a crit- 
icism of its opposite idea, that of atomism, which is preached by 
Rousseau and his disciples.” (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
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The results of nearly a quarter of a century of experience are 
embodied in The Principles and Practiceof Teaching and Class 
Management, by Joseph Landon, F. G. S., an English educator 
of prominence. The book is intended to meet the wants of stud- 
ents in training colleges, of teachers genera'ly, and of any who are 
interested in the practical work of education, The broader out- 
lines and the essential characteristics of the teacher’s work are 
given, more especially the theory of oral teaching, the preparation 
of lessons, the use of the teaching devices, class management, 
and the methods of carrying on instruction in those branches of 
knowledge which are commonly taught in schools. The subject 
is treated rather from the art side than the scientific, but the prin- 
ciples that underlie all good teaching are kept steadily in view, 
The author has striven to lay stress on principles and essentials, 
leaving room for ormginality on the part of the teacher, who will 
frequently need to change the plan to suit a particular case. While 
the teacher may not agree with all of the author’s views, there is 
so much that is useful and practical in the book that it is a good 
one to have in the library. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.60.) 


A volume of short stories, by Kate Chopin, bearing the title of 
Bayou Folk, has just been issued from the Riverside press. These 
tales all reiate to life among the people of Louisiana, whose 
quaint speech and ways form such an interesting topic for study. 
The author has observed them closely and has given pictures of 
life among the creoles that will be recognized as true and sympa- 
thetic. Her style is very agreeable. (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Boston.) 


The subject of time with all its intricacies is something that 
many grown people never entirely master. How necessary it is 
then that it should be thoroughly taught to the children, In a lit- 
tle pamphlet entitled What Time Js Jt? H.J. Clauder presents 
a manual of teaching time, longitude, solar and standard time, 
with exercises and problems, for use in schools. The subject is 
treated concisely yet thoroughly, beginning at the rudiments and 
proceeding gradually to more complicated problems. The cover 
of the book is altogether unique. The standard meridians and 
trans-continental railway lines, and principal centers are brought 
out in a second color over an outline map of the United States. 
It is in excellent taste and suggestive of the contents of the pages 
within. (Wm. Beverly Harison, 59 Fifth avenue, N.Y. 30cents.) 


Every tissue of the body is made stronger by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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Two Timely Educational 
Articles : 
SCHOOL EXCURSIONS IN GERMANY, 
By Dr. J. M. Rice, Author of ‘‘ The Public- 
School System of the United States"; 






The New Edition of 


“Richardson’s New Method 


FOR 


$ 99 
me Pianoforte. 
Critically Revised. Materially Enlarged. 











The appearance of this admirable new edition of the most famous of 
piano instruction-books will be of interest to music-teachers throughout 
America. Nothing has been omitted from the original, whose simpiicity, 
adaptability, and usefulness have been increased by judicious revision. 
To the well-known features of the old volume, the 



















Illustrations, Specimen Com- First Principles of Harmony 
Positions, Czering’s Letters, and Thorough-Bass, Remarks 
Schumann’s Rules, by fi se © Pp s, ete. 


have been added: 


Several New Amusements, 
Further Annotations, 


PLAYGROUNDS FOR CITY SCHOOLS, 
Ry Jacob A. Riis, Author of ‘‘ How the 
Other Half Lives,” ete. 








‘ © ted 
Three Complete Stories, ge tenet 
By F. Hopkinson Smith and others, and 
serials by Mrs. Burton Harrison and 


Marion Crawford. 


The old edition ran to over 500,000 copies ; every teacher should examine the new. 
American or Foreign Fingering, Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON GO., 453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. . E. DITSON & CO., Putra. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PSYCHIC FACTOR. 


An Outline of Psychology. By CHartes VAN Norven, D.D., LL.D., 
late President of Elmira College. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This, the latest treatise on a subject that is now engaging the attention of all educators 
and philosophers, is a most admirable summing up of the extended discussions and inves- 
tigations that have been carried on in the field of psychological research up to the present 
time. The purpose and spirit of the book are strictly scientific, and are intended to embody 
the trustworthy results of safe thought in the realm of current psychology. It is the most 
readable and entertaining work of the kind that has appeared, and one that may be per- 
used with interest and profit not only by students, to whom it is especially addressed, but 
by all intelligent persons, As a book to finish a course of psychological study, nothing 
more satisfactory has been written. 


A sample copy will be mailed, postpaid, to any teacheP or school officer on receipt 
of One Dollar, which will be refunded if book %s adopted for class use. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 


‘‘STANDARD” PRACTICE PAPERS of any rulings. 
CAP PAPERS, Legal and Congress rulings. 
LETTER PAPERS folded or half sheets. 
“STANDARD” DRAWING PAPERS of all grades and sizes 
SCHOOL PADS of every description. 


Our Sample Book is the most complete of any ever issued to the school trade. , Mailed on application. 
Estimates and samples furnished for year’s supply. Ask your dealer for Smith & White Mfg. Co.'s 
** Standard” School Stationery. 








An Entertaining Paper on 
Addison, 
By Mrs. Oliphant, with portrait. 
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Poe in Philadelphia. $ 
Selections from the recently discovered cor- 
respondence of Edgar Allan Poe, in- 
cluding letters of Poe, W. E. Burton, 
Washington Irving, N. P. Willis, 
Charles Dickens, and others. 
























Across Asia on a Bicycle. 
Over the Gobi Desert and through the West- 
ern Gate of the Great Wall. The adven- 
tures of two young American stu- 
dents. Illustrated with drawings 
after authors’ photographs. 







Recollections of Aubrey deVere. 
Reminiscences of Irish Life half a 
century ago. 






Other Articles, Poems, 
Departments, etc. 











Ready Saturday, September rst. For sale 
everywhere. Price 35 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Publishers: 33 East 17th St., New York. 









Outlines of Economics. 


By RicHarD T, Ey, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Political Economy and Director of the School 
of Economics, Political Science, and History in 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
College Edition. 8vo. Half Leather. 432 pages. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. Introductory price, $1. e e . 
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JUST OUT. Educators Looked in Vain 


POTTER’S NEW CRADED for a perfect Geography until Potter's appeared. All the “‘old line Geo- 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF a) - graphies had their faults—grave ones, too. It remained for the Potter’s to 


bring out a Geography series entirely new in both matter and method, thor- 








PENM4NSHIP - z= 2® *® ® oughly in accordance and sympathy with the approved educational methods 
Not only the newest, but the best. Some of the day. 


The New Potter Geographies lead the teacher as well as instruct the 
scholar. They take the pupil away from the ruinous rut of mechanical 
memorizing by making great principles so attractive that he or she is encour- 
aged to do independent thinking and search for new —r4 » : 

Being the publishers of the great ‘‘ Potter-Bradley Library, Commercia 
WARES ved OUR eee and Educational Atlas of the World,” and publishers of maps for this and 
or Supplementary Reading. other governments, we are constantly in receipt of official data which is 


**copy books” are good, others are better—these 
are the best. Send for sampies 











By E. S. Exits. A concise history of the celeb- promptly incorporated into our Geographies. THEY ARE THEREFORE 
rities who discovered, fostered and made our STANDARD. They are now in use by many of the foremost educators of the 
country, with explanatory notes and review ques- country — —— — testimonials couched in terms of highest 
: > : : ‘ : : raise are uently received. 

Gene, Written .~ the famous author's happiest 4 We hie ether common school books on the same inimitable plan as 
vein. Profusely illustrated. our Geographies. Educators should see them before making adoptions. 

@ Send for samples. ° 
For books on the improved educational lines of the day, books that are 


bright, attractive, effective ; for information concerning supplies, address 


ACENTS WANTED. | JOHN E. POTTER AND COMPANY, 


Salary or Commission. ittt and ttt3 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK: 59 Fifth Ave. BOSTON: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 253-255 State St. 


PVeesvssseqqcesqqqeqvesqqgqeqcecquqoqooqoquese € 
McCAY’S DAILY REGISTER 


Is New and Up to Date. Is the most Simple and Compact. Is the Cheapest costing Less than 
Half as much as most others. By its use Names need never be Copied more than Once a year and 
not at all should the teacher so prefer. It requires the least expenditure of time and labor by the 
teacher. Jt furnishes All Data needed by Teachers and Board such as: Date of Vaccinetion ; Residence ; 
Parent's Name; Occupa*ion; Nativity; Pupil’s Grade, &c. Price, 30 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 


QUANTRELL’S POCKET CLASS-BOOK 


has just been revised and enlarged and as it now appears is certainly the TEACHER'S GREATEST | BY Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
TIME-SAVER in making out your averages by the NEGATIVE MARKING SYSTEM. Ii from | Schools, Singing Classes. Conventions and Insti- 
disgust with the time-taking variety of class-books you have given up keeping a systematic daily record, —_. The best book of its kind ever published. 
or if their requi ements have kept you from commencing, try a copy of this and we assure you that you | Everything in it is m@wy. Price so cents postpaid. 


il - - 
= lp Genontiey enmines will deny the advantages derived from keeping such a record. It isa great TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


incentive to good work. Price, 30 cents. | By G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women's voices. 
Contains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 


REPORT CA RDS Songs, ete., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
make your papils better in their studies, better in deportment, and interest your patrons in ofinstruction in the book. Price so cents postpaid. 


So our report cards. A great variety of four, six, nine, and ten month cards always | ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Your Board will usually furnish you any of the above supplies upon application to them. | Edited by P. F.Campigilo. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 

- Ph cep ae ; from the works of the best writers. Price, $2.co 

My Business is to farnish teachers and schools everywhere with tte best books and | postpaid. 


apparatus for the least money acd with tne greatest promptness that .an MUSIC TABLET 


be given. I issue several catalogues which are sent free on request—You should have them. 
with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 


position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfur- 
atedfortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid, 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


VERTICAL PENMANSH IP. CINCINNATI—- NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


Recognizing the growing educational sentiment in favor of Vertical Penmanship, and the force of 
the arguments upor which it is based, we have called to our aid competent experts, whcse thorough 
study of the subject and careful, intelligent editorial work, with a generous expenliuure of time and 
money on the part of the publishers, have enabled us to announce with great pleasure the immediate 
publication of 


MERRILL’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP, 


which we have no hesitation in claiming 1s in all respects equal, and in very many essential particu!ars, ae 
greatly superior to all other systems of Vertical Penmanship, whether published in this country or els-- ~ : — . 

: a , . are ia The Lea servatory of America. 
where. Teachers and school officers interested in Vertical Penmanship are invited to correspond with Founded ding Con 


ena Dr. E.Tourjée. Cart Faexten, Director. 
MAYNARD. MERR'LL & CO., Publishers, 43, 45 and 47 E. Tenth St., New York City. 


Calendar giving full information free. 
H. I, SMITH, 5 Somerset 8t., BOSTON. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 






































New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 





: - ATTENTION, | TEACHERS. 
Pollard’s Synthetic Method of Bang np Be any mad 
A MARVELOUS SUCCESS! ! 


Teaching Reading and Spelling. Every school will have it. Write at once for par- 


ticulars, References required. Good pay. 





The only method which furnishes the child the processes by which he can work out his own resuits- 


Hence the only Method which gives certainty and indeprndence in the recogniticn of words. d. A. HILL & C0., 44 R. 14th St.( >) N.Y. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAV OF IT: Other good positions tooffer. (No book canvassing.) 





Anna M. Spolien, Prin. McClelland School, Philadelphia. “Tomy mind it isthe greatest need of 
the age ; this power attained by pupils to pronounce new words without the teacher’s aid.” 
F. B. Gault, Sppt. Tacoma, Wash. “It is our discision that we get results never before attained by 
other methods. We can give you results that your Word Method do s not suggest to you ™ t SHORTHAND. 
E. §. Loomis, Pnn. Baldwin University. Berea, O. “It has within it power. In short it is a key| THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS ofN. Y. City. 
une the learner can use to unlock the stcrebouse of ideas.’ Pet ‘ ‘ have eaclusively adopted 
Ve can g.ve you the testimony of thousands of peopie who have used the Pollard Method from one to 
eight years Their verdict in brief is that ihey accomplish twice as much as with old methods. Progres- The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Sive teachers everywhere are mastering this method. Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
POLLARD’S MANUAL, the teacher’s handbook, sent, postpaid, for $1.00 ISAAC PITMAN & SONS. 


33 Unien Square, New York. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. rake Lessons at Metropotitan Schoul of Shorthand 


95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 


K | N p f RG A RT F Ns SCHOOL PS 22S war Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 
SUPPLIES. masz em Oras, | SHORTHAND Yio Wnniitees 2 


New Yor«. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION £94 woostews av 


CHICACO 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 








Registers the Best Teachers. | 
L URE U CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 


TRATION FEE. Postage only; dut 
depends on acinal results. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Posit‘ons Filled, First 
year salaries amount to $2,264,850 OO. (Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 


se AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY occurred in our school and must be filled 
at once.” Scores of such letters come 
to us through the months of July, August and September. Do not miss these opportuni 


ties of securing a satisfactory position. Hand kook free. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, =V&8ETT©. FISK & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 803 Twelfth Street. Washington, D. C.; 








7o Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 420 aoe | Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III; 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore.; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can.; 120 South Spring Suet, Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO 
= b > 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY "“2iitago 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 








Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. | 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ail Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with schon! ofteere and teachers is invited. 


ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register xow, Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 





| 
| 
} 


Picturesque 
TRUNK LINE 


| wv AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
| EVEKYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


| BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


| 


THE ONLY LINE 
| WITHOUT CHANCE 
| FROM 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE 18 FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. I. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 

















WANTED TEACHERS |TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


South. Male and Female. Alse for specie OF RELIABLE 


studies, music, drawing, manusl traning, ete | American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Address wae amenican Mriwaukes | Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Editor School Gear Journe! Wis Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 


schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


and renting of school property. 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 





E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies | tso Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City. 
combined. Large business throu x ee. 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. . 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency., /EACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools te parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreieun Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 








Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 
An Agency is valuable in proportion to its 


influence, If it merely hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
telis you — r is asked to recommend For! hect » “1 . ots 
a teacher and recommends or larger salaries, or change of location ress 
you, that is more. Ours Recommends Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


TEACHERS AlD First-class positions are often vacant late in 

s the season, and employers of teachers seeking 
the best avai/ab/e candidates turn immediately to some reliable bureau. 
THe New York EpucariOnaL Bureau enjoys an excellent reputation, 
is widely known, fills good positions, and works honestly for its patrons, 
Perhaps you can consider a better position, or know where a teacher is 
wanted. If so write full particulars to the manager of this Bureau. No 
room to print endorsements or places filled here ; these can be sent you. 
Let us hear from you. 


The New York Educational Bureau, 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 61 East NINTH STREET. 























Selng or soiling Club and or. Catalogue free. 


AGENTS $754 WEFR | PL AYS Dialogues, Speakers. for School, 
ric 

ICAL | T. S. DENISON, Pub. Ch i 
| 





ail metal goods; fine outfits for Do you teach “ Current Events” in your school 
aevis: ine battery, ne’ tept ae | Lf 80 no paper will help you like Our Timms, Send 


experience; no limit te plating | fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates 
great money maker 


‘ hed; 
W.P. HARRISON & CO.. Clerk No. 15, Columbus, Ohio, | Address publishers of this paper. 


School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the Cityof New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 


Complete professional preparation for those 
| seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
| pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
| ers of higher rank. 
| 


Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered. 





Special scholarships for women. 





| For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


| SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
| Weshington Square, N. Y. City 


FRAN KLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0., 
begins 70th year Sept.3. Board, tu 
| ition, furnished room, and books, $2 80 to $3.00 a week; 
| total cost, $135 a year; 5 courses ; no saloons ; cheapest, 
safest, best. Catalogue free. 
W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 








tor a term of years, The 
To Le Brighton-Heights Semin- 
ary. A school for young ladies and chil- 
dren. The buildings are beautifully situa- 
ted. The views of the Bay and surround- 
ings unsurpassed. Convenient to Ferry 
and Railroad and only twenty-five minutes 
from the city by boat. Apply to Peter 
McQuade, St. Marks Pl., St. George, S. I. 





4 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINN 8A 


| Boos, Golege & acedemy ED Ee bake 
) Price and Terme Free. Name this paper 


" 
J 
i 
tt 
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General Notes. 


While the ancient Roman baths were the | 
pride of the nation, their benefits were en- 
joyed only by the favored few, the great 
middle class whose sanitary condition is 
always of such vital importance, being en- 
tirely unprovided for. It has been left to 
the genius of the 19th century to produce 
the most strictly sanitary invention ever ap- 
plied to the wants of the people an the 
comfort of their homes, the folding bathtub 
which has with remarkable rapidity come 
into public favor. This unique invention | 
shuts up like a folding-bed, and being made 
in a number of elegant styles, with mirror | 
fronts, etc., inkeeping with the best modern | 
designs in furniture, is, when closed, an or- | 
nament to any apartment, doing away with 
the necessity of the bathroom. Complete 
provision is made for water supply and 
waste and every mechanical appointment 
appears to be perfect, It is also provided 
with apphances for quickly heating an abun- 
dance of water at the bath, as required, 
using gas, gasoline, or kerosene for fuel. | 
Large numbers are being placed in the | 
best homes in the land, both in the city and 
suburb. They combine beauty, durability, 
and convenience, at a nominal cost, within 
the reach of all. The manufacturers, the 
Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co., of Chicago, 
solicit correspondence direct or through 
their various agencies. 


“Summer Excursions with Routes and | 
Rates.” With numerous maps and illus- 
trations and lists of summer hotels along 
the Hudson, among the Catskills, at Sara- | 
toga, Lake George, etc. may be obtained of | 
H. B. Jagoe, General Eastern Passenger 
Agent, No, 363 Broadway, New York city. 


A new edition of Richardson’s New Meth- 
od for the Pianoforte, critically revised and 
considerably enlarged, has recently been is- 
sued by Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. Noth- 
ing has been omitted from the original, 
whose simplicity, adaptability, and useful- 
ness have been increased by judicious revi- 
sion. Illustrations, specimen compositions, 
Czering’s letters, Schaumann’s rules, etc, 
have been added. There are several new 
amusements and further annotations. The 
extraordinary success of the old editition 
may be appreciated when it is stated that it 
ran to over half a million copies. Every 
piano teacher should examine the new one. 


The Criterion and Parabolon Magic Lan- 
terns of J. B. Colt & Co., New York and 
Chicago, are used with oil, oxy-hydrogen, 
or electric light. There is no need of telling 
teachers of the usefulness of this apparatus | 
in giving scientific lectures or in illustrating 
literary, scientific, geographical, or other 
subjects. Reliable apparatus for colleges, 
technical, normal, and high schools, acade- | 
mies, churches, ani public schools is fur-| 
nished by this firm. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
petion is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


| of 1894. 


| Agent, 23 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. | 


| nent place in its columns, 


|of an Education Number under date of 


}at the World’s fair, kindergarten and the | 
|primary schools, the City university, the | 


|children, manual training, and household 


| equal eminence. 


| Copies will be mailed to any address on re- | 


| agency, as it exists at present, seeks to put | 


| and schools. 


A finely printed and illustrated Souvenir 
of the banquet tendered to the National 
Editorial Association of the United States, 
by E. B. Harper, president of the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association of New 
York, has been issued. It contains a sketch 
of Pres. Harper’s successful business career, 
statistics showing the growth of his insur- 
ance company, press extracts regarding the | 
banquet, etc. Many an editor will highly 
prize this elegant reminder of the meeting 


| Was Very Nervous 


During the spring. My appetite was poor, 
my bowels in bad shape, I had no strength, 
could not sleep even when 
I was tired, and when I 
got up In the morning I 
felt more tired than if I 
had walked 20 miles. In 
fact, had no energy at all. 
I was urged to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
can say what thousands 
ay have said before, that it 

m7 worked wonders forme— 
Mr. Doherty. pave me strength, appe 
tite, vigor and energy for work. I feel now that 
life is worth living. I am so grateful to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla that I feel it my duty to write this 
voluntarily.” EDWARD O. DoHERTY, Dover, 


Hood’s*Cures 





Do you know that the /owest rates to all | 
points West are obtained via. the Nickle| 
Plate Road? The shortest line between 
Buffalo and Chicago. Palace Buffet sleep- 
ing cars. Fast trains; inquire of nearest 
ticket agent or address, F. J. Moore, Gen’l 











Among weekly religious journals there | 
are few that can rank with The /ndepend- | 
ent of New York for editorial ability and the 


high quality of contributions. It is always | 
< Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Bilious 


interested in everything calculated to ad- f 
eadache. 
vance men not only morally but intellectu- | Sy gue, Sm © 


ally. Educational matters haye a promi- 
The enterprise | 
of the managers is shown by the publication 








August2, The subjects considered the Na- | 
tional Educational Association, education 


Committee of Ten, death rates of school | 
science in the university, by such writers as | 
Dr. Harris, Pres. Low, Dr. Peabody, Lucy 
Wheelock, Prof. Hinsdale, and others of | 
This number of Zhe Jn- 
depenaent will be widely read by teachers 
who are alive to the educational problems | 
of the day. 


A large, handsome Map of the United 
States, mounted and suitable for office or | 
home use, is issued by the Burlington Route. | 


EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
: Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
t Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
© for a whole family. Prepared in five 
© minutes from a bottle o' 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


f Quality improved, price reduced, ¢ 
® larger bottles. All Grocerssellit.  @ 


E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makesa pint. ¢ 


RO aINIIN 


The most nutritious of 








ceipt of fifteen cents in postage by P. S. 
Eustis, Gen’'l Pass. Agent. C., B.& Q. R.R., 
Chicago, Ill. 







The great practical value of Quantrell’s 
Pocket Class Book cannot be denied It 
has just been enlarged and as it now ap- 
pears is the teacher’s greatest time saver in 
in making out averages by the “ negative 
marking system.” This is issuud by A. 
Flanagan, Chicago, who also offers; 
McCay’s Daily Register, new and up to} 
date. It is simple and very compact; the 
names need never be copied more than once | 
a year, and not at all should the teacher) 
prefer. Mr. Flanagan has a great variety | 
of Report Cards, for four, six, nine, and ten | 
months, These are only a few of his helps 
for teachers; the full list may be obtained | 
from his catalogues. 













‘There is no longer any excuse for a school all food preparations ’ 
board to select a teacher at random or a 
teacher to take the first position that offers, | 
whether suitable or not. The teachers’ 


always retained by the 
stomach. Ready for in- 


the right teachers in the right place. The 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Harlan P. 
French, manager, 24 State street, Albany, 
N. Y., is doing excellent work for teachers 
Correspondence with school 
officers and teachers is invited. 


stant use. 





EQUAL IN APPEARANCE ‘TO A SOLID GOLD WATCH. 
“_ A fine 14% gold pla- 
ted watch to every 
reader of this paper. 
Cut this out and send it to us with 
your full name and address, and we 
willsend you one of these elegant, 
richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
by express for examination, and if 
you think it isequal in appearance to 
any $25.00 gold watch pay our sample 
price, $3.50, and itis yours. Wesend 
with the watch our guarantee that 
AER You can return it at any time within 
one year if not satisfactory, and if 
you sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free, Write at 
once, as we shall send ont samples 
for 60 days only. Address 


THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO.. 
234 Dearborn St.. Chicago. DL 







Housework is hard enough at the best 
and therefore it is the part of wisdom to 
take advantage of every means provided for 
lightening it. Throughout the length and 
breadth of our Jand thousands of weary 
housewives have been thankful for the in- 
vention of Sapolio. It would be impossible 
| to estimate the amount of hard work it has | 


| 
| saved. 


¢$ 
ait? 


Try the Nickel Plate Road when you go 
| West. Low rates via Nickle Plate Road. 
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“What a beautiful collection of China| 
you have!” exclaimed Mrs. A. one day 
while visiting Mrs. B. “1 wish I could af- | 
ford it.” “ You can,” said Mrs. B., “ for it | 
was given to me by the Great American | 
Tea Co., 31 Vesey street, N. Y. I get my | 
tea, coffee, and spices of them, all excellent | 
in quality, too, and besides they present me | 
with thse.” “I shall have some of those | 
nice things myself,” said Mrs. A., “ and | 
that without delay.” 


We believe that witty poet Byron was the 
author of the expression “ as smooth as 
Rogers’ rhymes.” Even they could not 
have been smoother than the Tadella Al- 
loyed-Zinc Pens. Suppose you are trying 
to write a couplet of immortal verse, how 
provoking it is to have the pen scratch or 
refuse to give down the ink. Tadella pens 
do not do this; they write readily and 
steadily. A sample card may be obtained 
of the nearest stationer or of the Tadella 
Pen Co., 74 Fifth avenue, N. Y, 


During the Teething “eriod. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has veen used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggisis, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The frontispiece of McClure’s Magazine 
for September is a portrait of Mrs. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and the opening article is 
an account by Mr, Stevenson, of how soon 
after their marriage, he came to write 
“Treasure Island,” and of the unusual 
conditions under which he executed the 
work, Pictures of the houses and scenes 
in which the Stevensons lived at the time, 
and several portraits of Stevenson himself, 
accompany the article. 


Disordered Liver set right with BEECH- 
AN’S PILLs. 


The September number of the Polztical | 
Sczence Quarterly (Ginn & Co.) opens | 
with an exposition of the historical relations | 
of “New York City and New York State,” 
with reference to the current discussion of | 
home rule; Dr. Ernst Freund, of the Uni- | 
uersity of Chicago, shows the tendencies of 
“‘ American Administrative Law”; Prof. 
Mayo-Smith begins a scientific investiga- 
tion of “The Assimilation of Nationalities 
in the United States;” Dr. S. Merlino, of | 
Naples, exposes the real character of 
“Camorra, Maffia, and Brigandage ” ; Prof. 
J. W. Jenks, of Cornell university, discusses | 
“*Capitalistic Monopolies and their Rela- 
tions to the State”; and Prof. Ch. V. 
Langlois, of Paris, states at length “ The 
Question of Universities in France.” The 
department of Reviews and Book Notes 
deals with some forty recent publications. 


| 
| 


Toothace, Faceache, Inflamed and Sore 
Eyes, are certainly cured by Ponds Extract; sold in 
our bottles only. 


Several fanciful tales written by Tudor 
Jenks for St. Nicholas will be issued by 
The Century Company in a bound volume, 
with the title “ Imaginations,” in which will 
be given all the original illustrations. 


In their Great Commanders series the 
Messrs. Appleton have almost any Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee’s biography of his uncle, Gea. 
Robert E. Lee. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1: and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. _ 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

es, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city, Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 


DRY GOODS, 





Pears’ 


Pears’ soap clears 
smoothes and 
the skin; 


makes it transparent 


About September 17, we shall open full 
lines of our new Fall Goods in all depart- 
ments. 

Until that time, we shall continue to sell 
the balance of Summer Stocks and the Fall 
Goods carried over from last year, at great- 
ly reduced prices. 

The next three weeks, therefore, in our 
store, will afford unusual opportunities to 
| prudent buyers. 


‘James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & llth STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


and 


softens 





if possible; empties 


it: stimulates action; 


and so affects the 


and 


complexion 


health. 
LADIES 





LATEST NOVELTY, 
New Japanese Perfume 


MAT-SU.KI.TA 


The Crown Perfumery Co., of 
London, have great pleasure in ip- 
“1 troducing to the American public 

 Ubeir latest creation, one of the 
4) richest and choicest perfumes yet 
5 roduced, of exquisite odour, 
asting quality and worthy “ 
Land of Flowers.” It has well 
been called “an intoxicating 
erfume.” We commend it to all 
overs ofCrabA pple Blossom 
and the Crewn Lavender 
j ~ Salts. Sold everywhere t rices: 
| 1 oz., T5e.; 2 Oz.. $1.25; 3 oz., $1.75; 4 oz.. $2.25. Send 12 
cents in stempe to Caswell, Massey & Co., New York. 

Melvew & Badger or T. W. Metcalf Co., Boston, or Geo. 
W. Evans, Phila. and a Bijou sample bottle of this new 
and delightful perfume will be mailed to any address 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


177 New Bond Street, London 














ih 
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£ PROCTER | Perfume sud Crown Lavender sain, “7° Biomsom 
Fh Se 

SES ce “Aap ONLY 'CROWN AND BRIDGE Work. 


Teeth without Plates. 


| The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
| adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
| insure an artistic success and permanency. 
Having every facility for this class of work I can 
| pow offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
workmanship. 


‘Dr. W. d. STEWART. 362 W. 234 St.. I. ¥. 


Brown’s French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 





NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED ——en >) 
Tt gas ea KIDDER’S PASTILLES 2riceascos by mai 





i ON, <UES WED 


6O@ 


_USED EV 


ERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY 


LADIES HOW ARE YOUR 


a 
China Closets 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? 


Are the old dishes chipped 
e 

will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when = can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-8 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $200. Charges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. *- Qag°* 
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FTUST PUBLISHED: 
Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. 


By Prof. W. E. Meap, Wesleyan University. 
Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 


By Wesster We ts, Prof. of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 


Descriptiv+, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps. Excelient Illustrations. 

Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and 
Ds og will be refreshed by this book in which Geography is taught with direct reference to the business 
of lite. 


| 


| 


ve educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 
acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK BOsToONn. CHICAGO. 


| mens should be typical. 


| Do you teach the 


NATURAL SCIENCES ? 


Then you need specimens to use. These speci- 
They should be properly 
classified and labeled 

A mere local collection of odds and ends wont 
do. The Natural Sciences are cosmopolitan. No 
one state or country supplies all that is necessary. 

We make a business of getting together from 
hundreds of localties, in all parts of the world, 
what is most typical of each. 


From this material we make carefully planned 


| systematic collections of various sizes and prices in 


Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, Invertebrate 
Animals, Vertebrate Animals (stuffed 








Now Ready: GIFFORD’S PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, 


Peabody, Mass. 
Examination copy, 30 cents. 


On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and 
for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth 
from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique 
in plain—Simple i in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 





By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Price, 


60 cents. 


169 pages. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pubs., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 


and skeletons), and Human Anatomy. 


Write us fully of what you want and we will 
| send you circulars or catalogues of what we can 
| offer you. 


WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
18-26 College Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





COMMON WORDS DIFFICULT TO SPELL. 


A graded list of 3,500 words, by mail, 24 cts. 


THE SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. By mail, 40c. 


PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES FROM 
THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. By mail, 30¢. 


JAMEs H. -PENNIMAN, 
4322 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscel- 
laneous Books, wherever published, and promptly forward same in a 


single shipment. Catalogues of and estima 
Books on application. 


tes for School and Library 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


{38" Special terms for introduction of Text-books. Catalegue mailed to any address. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years morte scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
ore as might be learned others ise oan and _—— ly in one year.”—MILTox. 
Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenai, Livy, Homer's Tiiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
a n’s Anabasis, each to teachers for KF, $1.60. 
rk’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; mepotes to the iaterlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, "31.00 
Sargent’s Standard S, a Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
Sgoughen pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








tor 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.”’ 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 

The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connectioa with any oneteg machine. 














Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U. 8S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 





DERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


 . 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


Of Art, Science and Industry. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NORMAL COURSE 


FOR THE TRAINING OF 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


There is at present a large demand for thorough- 
ly trained commercial teachers, and with the ad- 
dition of commercial high schools to the public 
school systems of our cities this demand will be 
greatly increased. The purpose of this Vorma/ 
Course is to afford teachers the advantages of a 
thorough commercial training under the most 
favorable conditions, 


SUBJECTS: Industrial and Commercial Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship, Commercial Geography, English, 
Civics, Bookkeeping, Business Forms and Customs, 
Economics, History and Principles of Commerce, 
American Industries, Commercial Legislation, Busi- 
ness Printing and Advertising, Office Practice, Type- 
writing, Stenography (optional), Physical T:aining. 
The course will also include lectures on Methods, Insti- 
tutes and History of Education and School Economy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Appli- 
cants must have attained the age of twenty -one, and 
must have had at least two years’ experience in 
teaching. The class for 1894-5 will be limited to 
twenty, ten of whom will graduate in one year. 


The environments and associations of the Insti- 
tute, the opportunity afforded for studying its 
many departments and methods, its library and 
museum privileges, and its courses of public lec- 
tures and concerts add very largely to the benefit 
to be derived from its Normal Courses, The total 
enrollment in all departments during 1893-4 was 
2701. 

For announcement and further particulars ad- 
dress the Secretary. 





PRESIDENTS Tyr° 9° Sie" aradents with 


. and “The Ladies of 
WIVES 


a 
stograh House.” Sc. each. 
Agents wanted. 

Paritan Publishing Company, Bostox, Mass 
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RICHARDS & CO.., 


ESTABLISHED Ye) 
1870 (LIMITED.) 


tito: 41 Barclay St., 112-114 Lake St., 











4, 
wi NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS OF—— 


Chemical and 
Potlo sophical Apparatu j. 


Cantitete tahereiaie Outfits for Schools and Colleges 
a Specialty. : 


Absolutely C. P. Chemicals and Acids for Analytical Work. 


We shall be pleased to submit quotations on orders from Stock or for 
Duty Free Importation, Sa 


Favorite Adjustable SPECIAL OFFER. 
Desk and Seat. 


Gives every pupil a seat and desk of proper height for his stature 








Private Schools and School Boards. 


To introduce Barnes’ Ink, Mucilage, and Pens, we 


Desirable and Easy to Adjust but can’t be tampered 
with by the BAD BOY. 





will deliver to you, express paid, 


(0 gts. Barnes’ National Jet Black or Fluid, 
jax 3, “Pure Gum Mucilage, 
| Carmine Ink, 
' [gross Pens No. | similar to Spencerian No. |, 
or, | gross Pens No. 333 or No. 444 similar 
to Gillott's 303 or 404, 


FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 


| Our goods are recognized by the most prominent 


‘é ‘é 





| educators as the Best INKS for all purposes and es- 
| pecially adapted for the school-room, 

| If goods do not give satisfaction we wil! refund your 
| Mone y. 


MANUFACTURED BY | School Ink in Kegs or Barrels a specialty. We wil! 


"FAVORITE DESK AND SEATING CO., - mT ie 


Clovelond. 0. 22 E. sth St., New York. | A. S. BARNES & CO., 


We make four other styles of school desks, Full catalogue and 


independent manufacturers’ prices sent on appplication, 56 East Tenth St... NEW YORK CITY. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
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A RANE Wy may belles a Sraioby ben may vial 
athoudght or spoila page ao athought or spoil apageo 
Tadella Alloyed~ZinkPens Tadella Alloyed-Zink Pens 
write readily and steadilya write readily and steadily. 


S8-Raniliorsthindale, Sa, Komdiax wibiosdsha. 


Ww 2 CX.S G\25 BYKES. SAMPLE CARDAS STYLES ‘W253 CL. S RZD BORES SAWPLE CARD VS oxX ss 
\O Cts. AT YOUR STATIONERS OR. BY MAIL POSTPAID, ‘\OCts KI XOUR STATIONERS OR BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


TADELLA PEN G74 5™AvNEW YORK TADELIA PENG 45™AvNEW YORK » 








William and Mary College. 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA,, Jan. 2, 1894. 

I suffered for many years from nerve 
exhaustion and insomnia of a very aggra- 
vated type; since commencing the use 
of the Electropoise in September, 1890, I 
have discontinued all medical treatment 
and have been greatly relieved of insomnia 
as well as from indigestion from which I 
also suffered much. 

I am now able to do an amount of men- 
tal labor which surprises me, and, in 
teaching, I have not felt the usual weari- 


4 ness and fatigue which all teachers under- 
U R Fr lS EAS E stand, (Prof.) L. B. WHARTON. 


Prof. Totten’s Opinion. 


Professor Totten, of Yale college, is one $ 
VY [ = HOUT of* the most advanced thinkers, reasoners, $ 





and Bible students of the agg, and all of 
his scientific works are of the highest 
standard. 


3 On page 228, volume 7, of this work en- 
titled “‘Our Race,” he writes as follows: 
7 ~é “« But thanks be to God, there is a remedy 


for such as be sick—one single, simple 








AN OXYGEN NOT A BATTERY, remedy—an instrument called the Electro- 
(BY ABSORPTION) NO SHOCK, NO RECHARGING, poise. We do not personally know the 
HOME CU RE or EXTRA EXPENSE. parties who control this instrument, but 
Shall we mail you a descriptive book giving the theory, the results, we do know of sy value. Ve are neither 
the price, its simplicity, its ease of successful application, its differ- agents nor are in any way financially in- 
ence from other treatments, and why it often cures when they fail? terested in the matter.” 


SDETVECSVSVSVSESSESESESSSESSESSSSSESSESSSS SESE UH 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 1122 Broadway, New York. 
ae YS ooo ho do DOD Dod DDD DAD DDD DD ADD DDD ADA DD DDD DAD DD ADDS 























